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The Kindergarten Child intheNew Deal 


By PATTY SMITH HILL 


Professor of Education Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


"Te NEW DEAL, to be effective, 
must in time bring its benefits, not 
only to industry and commerce, and 
to the family and the home, but to 
the children and youth in 
our schools and colleges. 
When the influences of this 
New Deal begin to increase 
the enrichment of opportun- 
ities in education, it will be 
but fair that every age level 
represented in our public 
schools shall receive its 
full quota. On the con- 
trary, during the past year 
when the economic depres- 
sion began to curtail educa- 
tional budgets, the first to 
be sacrificed on the altar of 
economy were those chil- 
dren too young to protest 
against these unjust meas- 
ures. 

What a strange thing to 
happen to a civilized coun- 
try! This would not have 
been a surprising economic 
solution in savage or un- 
civilized races where the 
youngest or the weakest 
are viewed as unpromising 
liabilities in tribal crises. 
In periods of famine when 
primitive peoples tend to 
revert to cannibalism, one 
would naturally expect the 
tribe to sacrifice first those 
too weak to defend them- 
selves. But civilization is supposed 
to build up a new attitude toward 
helplessness. Here weakness is sup- 
posed to inspire chivalry, to deepen 
the sense of mercy, and to awaken 
the desire to protect and nurture 
those least able to defend themselves. 


From this we might justly con- 


clude that communities which sac- 
rifice first those least able to take 
care of themselves are unconsciously 
reverting to the standards and ideals 
of savagery in meeting the prob- 
lems set up in the present economic 
crisis. The serious blunders made 
in unwise efforts to balance educa- 
tional budgets must not be blamed 
upon our superintendents. On the 
whole they have fought valiantly to 
save the kindergartens and preserve 
all other recent additions to educa- 
tional programs which represent the 


high-water mark of intelligence and’ 
humanity. 

But our boards of education in 
many communities are largely drawn 


from business and financial circles. 
Trained, as they frequently are, to 
think first in terms of dollars and 
cents, “balancing the budget’ at 
any cost appears to be the primary 
duty. 

Those aspects of education far- 
thest removed from the problems of 
manufacture and commerce are least 
understood or appreciated. The 
younger the child the less valuable 
is he when viewed in the light of 
the industrial world. It demands 
breadth of vision to realize the right 
of every age level to all that makes 
for growth and development. This 
is especially true of very young 
children. In a true democracy the 
rights of ali levels of maturity should 
be equally respected and protected, 
irrespective of sex, race, creed, or 
class, with no favoritism or preju- 
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dice. The right to grow is a right- 


- eous demand whether made for the 


child four to six, six to twelve, or 
eighteen to twenty. 


Tis demand for op- 
portunities for growth all 
along the line, from in- 
fancy to maturity, is just, 
not only because each stage 
has its own rights to defend, 
but because the personality 
of mature years will be 
poorer or less effective if 
any one age is sacrificed. 
In other words depriva- 
tions imposed upon any 
one stage tell, not only at 
the time, but affect later 
stages, where lost oppor- 
tunities are difficult if not 
impossible to make up. 

We are learning this in 
physical nutrition. Why 
are we so slow to learn 
the same lessons regarding 
the effects of emotional, 
intellectual, and social 
starvation in the early years 
of child-life? 

If physicians reasoned as 
illogically regarding the im- 
portance of proper medical 
care in early childhood as 
boards of education today, 
what results might we ex- 
pect in the physical con- 
stitution of the new generation? What 
would we think of a community that 
closed its baby hospitals, or refused 
medical care to infants and voung 
children while maintaining medical 
examinations and clean, sanitary, and 
well equipped hospitals for older girls 
and boys and adults? Yet this iden- 
tical principle is being all unconsciously 
accepted and applied in closing the 
doors of the kindergarten as the first 
emergency measure. 

If psychiatrists be right in their 
emphasis upon the importance of 
proper emotional protection in the pre- 
school years, this period may be the 
one we can least well afford to neglect. 

While it.is only recently, compara- 
tively speaking, that the school has 
seen fit to bring under its protective 
and developing care children of pre- 
school years, it will prove to be a 
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serious backward step, if boards of 
education continue to deprive children 
of tender years of this right to the 
protection and education which the 
kindergarten offers. 

Kindergartens are growing more 
and more in the direction of child 
welfare and parental education. 
Throughout the first child-welfare 
conference under the auspices of our 
government, held during Mr. Hoover’s 
administration, wo age level was so 
emphasized, and no institutions more 
encouraged than those devoting them- 
selves to the physical and mental 
health of the preschool child. This 
message has been largely ignored by 
boards of education. 

Never has the kindergarten been 
more needed than in modern life, 
with its limited home space for play, 
its out-family mother employed in the 
mills, the factories, and mines, and 
in other commercial enterprises. These 
conditions were serious enough, but 
when the wave of unemployment 
swept the whole country, the dangers 


of neglect were multiplied a hundred- 
fold. 


Waren the mother is econom- 
ically employed, or in search of a job, 
the New Deal has a grave responsi- 
bility in setting leaders to work to 
create a new code for the protection 
of young children, a code which will 
include in its plans the proper care of 
the preschool child of all classes of 
society, in large cities, small villages 
and rural communities. 

The kindergarten and the nursery 
school are growing social and educa- 
tional institutions endeavoring to meet 
the new social conditions of a changing 
world. Today their curricula or edu- 
cational programs are built upon solid 
ground, embodying the most recent 
scientific knowledge regarding the 
proper physical, mental, and social 
needs of young children as never 
before in the history of education. 
To close such useful, growing eduea- 
tional institutions at the moment of 
greatest need, when little children and 


Destroying Roots 


Eww people doubt that the early 
years of a child’s life are the most 
formative or favorable for education. 
If the good for the child in having the 
best influences about him at five 
years of age, say, is superior to the 
benefits offered by schools in any later 
year, then the community, the state 
and the nation profit as well thereby. 
And less expense is involved. 

Since we know that education in 
the early years takes place more 
rapidly, more constructively, and with 
a greater degree of permanence than 
at any other time in the life of the 
individual, then the kindergarten 
establishes trends and skills that may 
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Superintendent of Schools, El Paso, Texas 


their parents call for more, not less 
care, is an educational and social 
crime! If this legislation against the 
kindergarten child continues, we may 
well.call the four to six year old, “‘the 
forgotten child.” 

There should be a national convo- 
cation of nursery school, kindergarten, 
and primary teachers, leaders in the 
fields of household economics, child 
welfare, nutrition, pediatrics and par- 
ent education to draw up a five-year 
plan for an annual increase in the care 
of young children—working toward a 
“one-hundred-per-cent”’ enrollment of 
little children in some one of these 
institutions devoted to this cause. 

Parents, tax-payers, churches, wo- 
men’s clubs, chambers of commerce, 
and all business and professiona! clubs 
should unite in protesting against 
this needless waste of child life in these 
dark days of depression. Even tiny 
children have their right to “Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Radio Address of National Education Associ- 
ation Broadcast, N. B. C. 


never be possible for the child to 
acquire later. These early impressions 
are truly the roots of the whole organic 
development of the child’s mind and 
body. 

If the state or community with- 
draw such privileges from the five- 
year-old child, they may, as they have 
in some places, try to withdraw them 
from the six-year-old child. Then 
why not from the seven-year-olds, and 
all the way up? The folly of it is 
evident. Better charge some sort of 
tuition for high-school maintenance. 
Better prune the limbs of the tree than 
starve or destroy the roots. Better 


for the new generation, better for the 
state. 
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THE CHILDREN DECIDED THAT THEY WANTED FIRST-HAND INFORMATION 


A Third Grade Studies Milk 


By 


A SUMMER session of six weeks, 
consisting of a program only during the 
hours from nine until eleven in the 
morning, is maintained in the Ele- 
mentary Training School of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. This summer 
session serves as a transition period 
between the work of one grade and the 
increasingly difficult work of the sub- 
sequent grade. The teacher and pu- 
pils select a center of interest as a 
nucleus around which they can or- 
ganize many specific activities for the 
term. 

The activity unit chosen by the 
summer members of one third grade 
was milk. In the latter part of the 
second grade the children had made a 
rather comprehensive study of Hol- 
land as a social type so they brought 
with them a fairly good background 
concerning the importance of milk, 
butter, and cheese in that country. 

When asked to name the kinds of 
foods they had consumed at breakfast 
on a particular morning, many children 
included milk on their list. They were 
surprised to find that it received 
greater mention than any other one 
food. This led them to select milk 
as a topic for study and suggestions 
regarding sources of material and 
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possible excursions came thick and 
fast. 

Questions, such as those included in 
the following list, were suggested by 
the pupils, and written at their dicta- 


With our critical evaluation of the 
whole field of education, it is the belief 
of many that we should carefully study 
any unit of teaching presented in the 
| form of activity. We need to ask if 
| the unit is pupil-organized, and if it 
stimulates classroom learnings. Does 
it include many or only a few of the 
school subjects? Does it develop ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness in chil- 
dren? Are the outcomes valuable? 
Miss Whittenburg’s account of a 
unit of teaching on milk fulfills these 
requirements, and her presentation of 
the activity is a model of plan-making. 


tion by the teacher on a wali chart. 
When each question was answered to 
the satisfaction of the entire group, it 
was checked upon the chart. 


What does the dairyman feed his cows? 
How are the cows milked? 

What is butter fat? 

Why is milk so good for us? 

How is milk kept clean? 


How many things are made from milk? 
How is butter churned at the creamery? 
How is ice cream made? 

How is cheese made? 


Both teacher and pupils collected 
magazine and newspaper pictures 
showing the following: 


Sources of milk supply in various 
countries, such as cows, reindeer, 
camels, and goats. 

Interior and exterior views of dairies 
and creameries. 

Foods consisting largely of milk. 

Products of the cow, other than milk. 

Famous paintings which show dairy 
cattle as their inspiration. 


A PREVIOUS third grade had or- 
ganized and catalogued a library in 
the home room, and committees from 
the present group spent some time 
there in locating and listing stories, 
poems, and magazine articles about 
milk. The University of Wyoming 
Library, the head office of the College 
of Agriculture, the downtown Carnegie 
Library, and the children’s home 
libraries proved to be valuable sources 
of information. 
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It was decided enthusiastically by 
the entire group that first-hand in- 
formation is always best, so they began 
immediate preparations for a trip to 
the Collegian Dairy about two miles 
west of school. 

A letter was written to Mr. Fred 
Trumbull, owner and manager of the 
dairy, asking permission to visit and 
get definite information about how 
the milk supply is secured and pro- 
tected. Upon receipt of a favorable 
reply, the following note was drafted, 
copied, and taken home to parents: 

‘The third grade is studying about 
milk. We are going to visit the Col- 
legian Dairy on Thursday morning 
from ten to eleven-thirty. What do 
you think of our plan?...... Will you 
be able and willing to take a car that 
morning?......If so, how many can 
you take besides the driver?...... - 


Parents seemed as enthusiastic as 
their children in regard to the value 
of the plan and offered many more 
cars than could be used. A careful 
check-up was kept of the order in 
which replies were returned and this 
helped to solve the problem of selec- 
tion. A brief note of appreciation and 
assurance of use at some later date 
was sent to those parents whose cars 
would not be needed. 

An oral discussion preceded the trip 
and at that time the teacher listed at 
the pupils’ dictation some definite 
questions of a nature puzzling to them. 
Each child volunteered to work on a 
specific committee to secure some of 
the desired information and report to 
the class the exact findings on the day 
following the excursion. 

Mr. Trumbull, who is a graduate of 
the College of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has organized the 
dairy on a scientific basis. He and 
his wife accompanied the visitors 
throughout the entire plant, answer- 
ing readily and at some length the 
questions asked them by the children. 
The parents and teachers displayed 
very nearly as much curiosity as the 
pupils in regard to the feeding of the 
cows and calves, milking by electricity, 
and the cooling and bottling of the 
milk. At the conclusion of the visit, 
each child was given a half pint of 
milk to drink. 

Oral reports of the pupils’ findings 
next day were followed by the planning 
of a news item of the trip, written co- 
operatively by the children, and sent 
to the Republican-Boomerang, a Lar- 
amie daily newspaper. One child 
arrived especially early next morning 


so that he would be the first to tack a 
clipping of the item on the bulletin- 
board. 

Having discovered many important 
points as to the source of milk supply 
and its protection, the pupils turned 
next to a discussion of the processes 
by which milk is transformed into its 
various products. This led to the 
planning of an excursion to a local 
creamery. Since the Laramie Valley 
Creamery, which was selected, is lo- 
cated just a few blocks from the 
campus, there was no need for cars 
but interested parents were invited to 
join the class on the trip. 

A guide at the creamery showed and 
explained quite simply the processes 
by which cream was being tested for 
butter fat, and butter, cheese, and ice 
cream were being made. On leaving, 
each visitor was presented by Mr. 
Gibbs, the manager, with an _ice- 
cream cone. 


Eaxwy in the development of 
the unit the children decided to make 
a floor plan of a dairy. A small mov- 
able platform, six by eight feet, was 
used as the base of their operations. 
Various committees volunteered to 
work on specific tasks. Grass for the 
meadows was made by dyeing a large 
quantity of sawdust with green crepe 
paper, and the roads and driveways 


were laid out with natural sawdust. 
Three different materials, clay, salt- 
and-flour, and strips of corrugated 
pasteboard pasted with the flat sides 
together, were used in making the 
cows. Some of the cows gathered 
about a lake of blue paper covered 
with glass, or lay in the shade of some 
trees, while others were to be found 
inside the barn. The house, barn, 
and bottling-house were constructed 
from large pasteboard cartons. They 
were painted white and covered with 
green roofs. Stanchions were built 
from wire bent to the right shape. 
Pictures of separators and cooling 
and bottling machines were braced by 
standards ard set up where they be- 
longed. A wooden delivery truck, a 
pasteboard mail-box, a flower-bed on 
the front lawn, and the name of the 
farm, “Collegian Dairy,” printed on 
the barn roof, completed the fore- 
ground. Back of the dairy a Muresco 
frieze, showing the scenic wonders of 
the Snowy Range, a chain of moun- 
tains not far west of Laramie, added 
color and realism to the scene. 
Individual silent reading of such 
stories as ‘‘Milk, the Most Perfect 
Food” in the third book of Miss 
Hardy’s Child’s Own Way Series 
served as a means for collecting sup- 


A FLOOR-PLAN WAS LAID OUT 
IN THE CLASSROOM 
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plementary material for simple oral 
talks by the children. Sometimes 
pupils were asked to read aloud points 
under dispute. Group reading of 
stories, such as ‘““The Story the Milk 
Told Me” by Noyes and “The Milk- 
maid and Her Pail” in the third of 
the Work-Play Books by Gates-Huber, 
furnished material to be used in plan- 
ning dramatizations. 

Several large copies of famous paint- 
ings, such as “Crossing the Ford” by 
Tryon, and Constable’s “Return to 
the Farm” were displayed in the room 
and studied by the pupils. 

Many children volunteered to mem- 
orize such poems as ““The Cow” by 
Stevenson and ‘““The Milkman’”’ by 
Christopher Morley. 


Churning Time 


Turn, turn, turn 

The handle many times! 
Churn, churn, churn, 
Till the butter comes! 


children tried their 
hands at writing riddles. Following 
are some samples of their work: 


I live in the North. 
Eskimo milk and meat. I carry him 
on my back. I give him my skin to 
make his tent and clothing. Who 
am I? 


I give the 


I am thinking of a cow that is 
yellow with white spots. She looks 


NEW INTEREST WAS AROUSED IN MILK AS RELATED TO HEALTH 


Original poems and stories were 
written by some of the pupils. The 
following group is illustrative: 


Our Milkman 


Our milkman comes each morning 
and evening. He drives a blue truck. 
He brings us fresh cool milk in quart 
or pint bottles. He takes away the 
empty bottles mother has put outside 
for him. Some day I am going to 
ask him to let me ride with him. 


Our Milkman 


Our milkman doesn’t drive a horse. 
He’s much too fast for that; 
He brings us quarts of milk and pints 
of cream; 
I’m not afraid of getting fat. 


something like a Jersey but she is 
larger. Her milk makes yellow butter. 
What kind of cow is she? 


Letters of inquiry and thanks to 
places visited and messages sent to 
parents furnished splendid base ma- 
terial for lessons in capitalization, 
punctuation, margins, indentation, 
spelling, and penmanship. 

A simple study of the composition 
of milk was organized and each child 
was made aware of the amount of 
milk he should drink. A large copy 
of the standard height and weight 
table for growing boys and girls en- 
couraged certain children to drink 
more milk in order to come up to 
standard before the next examination 
by the school nurse. An attempt was 


made to study briefly the various ways 
of using milk, aside from drinking it. 

Some of the pictures collected during 
the development of the unit were used 
advantageously in making wall charts. 
One entitled ““The Care of Milk,” 
showed interior views of a dairy with 
clean well-kept stables, sanitary milk- 
ing utensils and bottling machinery, 
and pictures of the use of bottles and 
refrigerators in the home. Another 
chart pictured many foods made 
largely from milk. A third chart dis- 
played pictures or samples of the 


various products of the cow. These 
included : 

milk ice cream gelatine 
cream meat candles 
butter leather soap 
buttermilk glue plaster 
cheese buttons 


Posters illustrating the value of 
milk as a food were cut free-hand from 
black and white construction paper 
and displayed about the room. 

Each child made a scrap-book in 
which he wrote or pasted anything 
pertaining to milk which he found of 
interest. Some of the books con- 
tained such material as the following: 


1. Pictures of the sources of milk 
supply in various countries. 

2. Pictures of common breeds of 
dairy cattle, including the Jersey, 
Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian, and Ayr- 
shire. 

3. Newspaper clippings of the items 
written by the class about their ex- 
cursions to the dairy and creamery. 

4. Original drawings and sketches 
of such scenes as cows in pasture, 
dairy barns, and milking-time. 

5. Copies of stories, poems, and rid- 
dles made co-operatively by the class 
or individually by the pupil himself. 


A: various stages in the devel- 
opment of the unit, checks were made 
by the teacher upon the knowledge 
assimilated by the pupils. Some illus- 
trations of the different types of black- 
board, hectographed, and oral tests 
used are as follows: 


1. Action Test. 


a. Find on the bulletin-board the 
picture of an animal which gives milk 
to the people of the desert; to the 
Swiss people; to the Laplanders. 

b. Go to the product chart and 
point to an article made from the horn 
of the cow; to two articles made from 
the hoof. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Social Studies in the Rural Sehool. 


Loeal Farms 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Elliott, Commissioner of Education 


Tus unit should be developed at 
the beginning of the year, in which 
farming is the general topic. Because 
of the abundance and variety of in- 
teresting and worthwhile material con- 
nected with this study, it will be found 
that much of the work for a period of 
two months or more may easily center 
around the farm. The unit provides 
excellent opportunity for teaching 
reading to beginning children, as well 
as to first, second and third graders. 
Besides original blackboard and home- 
made reading-chart stories, there is a 
wealth of interesting reading material 
now available in our modern textbooks. 

Much practice in oral English is 
provided in this unit because children 
are discussing questions in which they 
are especially interested. The alert 
teacher will also find throughout the 
unit much opportunity for health 
teaching, and for nature study and 
science activities, which should be 
continued throughout the work of the 
entire year. 


OBJECTIVES 


To teach children to appreciate the 
importance of the farm. 


APPROACHES 


The introduction to the farm unit 
will vary greatly because of the dif- 
ferent environment of the children. 
Suggestions follow, but many teachers 


will find others which fit their situa- 
tions better. 

Since one of the most universal in- 
terests of children is animals, the study 
of pet animals might easily lead both 
city and country children to the study 
of animals on the farm. 

A discussion of the summer vacation 
of the children would be another good 
approach. Some have lived and 


The course of study resulting from | 
three years of cooperative effort on the 

part of the country schools in New | 
Jersey offers this valuable study of | 
neighborhood farm life, correlating | 


with all the regular school subjects. 


As noted in our September issue, 
this survey of progressive teaching in 
rural and town schools through units 
of activity indicates new and signifi- 
cant methods not before thought possi- 
ble under ordinary one- and two-room 
conditions. 


worked and played all summer on 
their own home farms; others have 
visited a farm during the summer. 

Children living in the country might 
want to make booklets about the farm 
to send to a group of city children in 
exchange for a story of life in the city. 

A child may have just moved from 
the city to the country. The class may 
decide to help him to know more about 
life on a farm. 


Farm Animals and Their Use 
1. Specific Objectives. 


To teach children that we are de- 
pendent to a considerable extent on 
our farm animal friends, and that the 
animals are largely dependent upon 
people for their care. 


2. Class Discussion. 


Encourage children’s questions and 
list some for further study. Cats and 
dogs may be kept in the city as well 
as in the country, but name some of 
the animals which only people in the 
country can keep. What animals do 
we have on our nearby farms? If you 
live on a farm, tell us about your farm 
friends. How does the horse help the 
farmer? Why does the farmer keep 
cows, pigs, chickens, ducks, sheep, 
goats? Of what use is each of these 
farm animals to city people? 

What kind of meat do we get from 
various animals? 

What do we know about raising 
poultry? What more can we find out? 

How does the farmer care for his 
animal friends? Why do some animals 
become so tame? What food does 
each of these animals eat? How does 
each mother animal care for her young? 
How does each animal try to protect 
itself and its young? 


SECOND-GRADE FRIEZE, TEANECK, 
NEW JERSEY, SCHOOLS 


Kay Snyder, Supervisor of Ari 


OUR FARM 
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Class planning for a trip to a farm: 
By this time the children probably 
will have suggested the making of a 
farm of their own. The activities 
should begin now and _ continue 
throughout the year. A trip to a 
nearby farm at this time would be a 
great help. Ifa real trip is impossible 
an imaginary one may be worthwhile. 
Write a letter to the farmer to make 
arrangements for the visit. Discuss 
and decide how they should conduct 
themselves on the trip and at the farm. 
(Be polite to the farmer and his wife. 
Try not to scare the animals. Do not 
meddle with anything.) Make a list 
of things they want to look for and a 
list of questions they want to have 
answered as a result of the visit. Plan 
how to keep a record of what they see 
and do and learn. They may decide 
to take along pads or notebooks and 
one crayon or pencil, in order to make 
rough sketches of what they see and 
to jot down questions which the farmer 
may not have time to answer during 
the visit. Write a letter of thanks to 
the farmer. 

In planning how to make their farm, 
many problems will arise for class 
solving, e.g., Shall we build our farm 
on the floor or on the sand table? 
What kind of a farm will it be, a 
truck, fruit, poultry or a general farm? 
Try to have children select the kind 
of farm which is most common in the 
locality. Avoid stressing the dairy 
farm and the wheat farm at this time, 
but develop these later. What build- 
ings shall we need? Which one will 
be the biggest? Why? How large 
shall we make our barn? How shall 
we make it? How large should our 
cows and horses be in order to get into 
the barn? How big should our chicken 
house, pig pen, etc., be? How shall 
we make them? How large should 
our chickens and our pigs be? What 
kind of a house should we make for 


the farmer and his family? How can 
we make the people and how large 
should they be? Where will our fields, 
woods, brook be? Shall we have any 
fences? Why? How shall we make 
them? What shall we raise in our 
fields? Children may divide into 
groups to work on the different 
buildings and animals. 

While the farm scene is being set up 
and after it is finished, the children 
should have time to really play with 
it. Perhaps they will want to feed hay 
and oats to the horses in the barn, and 
hitch them to a plow in the field. 
Somebody may want to put the pigs 
into the orchard to eat the fallen apples. 
Perhaps they will find that a hen wants 
to set and hatch some chicks. Let the 
children talk to each other about farm 
affairs. Such free dramatic play will 
bring out the true values and desirable 
meanings. 


The children may also want to dis- 
cuss plans for making a farm frieze, 
a farm movie and farm booklets. For 
these booklets some children may want 
to write stories and show snapshots, 
real or drawn, of their farms; others 
make and describe the farm visited by 
the class or some other farm they 
know. 

To the little children teach rhymes 
about animals, e.g., ‘“‘Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep,”’ ‘‘ Little Bo Peep,’”’ ‘‘ Mary Had 
a Little Lamb,” etc. 

Older children, or the teacher, read 
aloud and have class discussion about 
short stories or books about farm 
animals, as Black Beauty, and Beauti- 
ful Joe. 

Read together poems about animals 
for enjoyment and appreciation. 

Encourage creative writing by lead- 
ing the class to write a poem about 
some animal. Have a lesson on mak- 
ing and writing riddles. Teach chil- 
dren to recognize, read and spell the 
names of the farm ani- 
mals. Match pictures 
and word cards. 

In class, individual 
children give to the 
group oral descriptions 
of animals. For ex- 
ample: 


Children contribute 
sentences about the 
animals. Teacher 
writes them on the 
blackboard and chil- 
dren select the best 
for a class reading 
chart. 

Older children make 
a few class stories, as 


well as other individual ones, for class, 
group or individual booklets. 


3. Things to Do. 


Draw an airplane map of a local 
farm and the one you plan to make in 
the room. 

If possible, bring a hen to school or, 
better, a mother hen with some baby 
chicks. Children observe and care for 
them. 

Children observe farm animals when 
driving through the country or during 
a visit toafarm. Be ready to tell the 
class about interesting things. 

Look in magazines and newspapers 
for pictures of farm animals and build- 
ings. Cut out carefully and paste in 
class, group, or individual booklets. 
One group of children may make a 
picture book of horses for the library; 
another, a poultry book. Collect pic- 
tures for picture dictionary chart of 
farm animals. 

Draw, paint or cut farm animals for 
booklets, frieze or movie. Make ani- 
mals of clay, cardboard, linoleum, 
wood or soap, for the sand table, and 
perhaps for an animal parade. 

Find and read stories about farm 
animals in available primers, first, 
second and third readers and reference 
books. Find stories in library books 
and read silently for pleasure or learn 
to read or tell them to the class. 

When suitable stories are found, in- 
sert a slip of paper to show the place 
and label it. Older children make 
class charts or keep in a class notebook 
a list of the stories or books found. 
Children write stories and make illus- 
trations for booklets. There is oppor- 
tunity for group work here. One 
group may contribute stories and 
drawings for ‘‘Our Pig Friends”; 
another, ‘“‘Our Friends, the Hens.”’ 
Each group should select its editor- 
in-chief. Groups plan to dramatize 
stories to give before the class. Let 
them choose a pupil leader or coach 
for their play. 

Write autobiographies of farm ani- 
mals to emphasize kindness to animals. 
Plan to make speeches in other class- 
rooms on the need of kindness to 
animals. These may be in the form 
of autobiographies, too. Make ‘‘Kind- 
ness to Animals’’ posters. 


Crops Raised on Farm 
1. Specific Objectives. 


To teach the importance of fruits 
and vegetables for good health. 

To stimulate the desire to eat more 
fruits and vegetables. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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N. R. A. ? 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


Tae “NEW DEAL’’ promised by President Roosevelt has extended to every phase of 
our economic life. It has guaranteed higher wages and shorter hours for employees, and 
has allowed employers to adjust their affairs in such a manner that capital may be 
reasonably rewarded. It has changed the whole psychology of a nation. Courage and 
faith in the future have replaced fear and despondency in the minds of millions of people. 


The National Industrial Recovery Act is a result of a careful study of our economic 
condition and a realization of the imperative need of some program to prevent the com- 
plete breakdown of our social structure. The ultimate result may be questioned, but 


no one can question the earnest purpose or the good faith of those responsible for its 
inception. 


The program of the N. I. R. A. includes huge appropriations for public works, in- 
cluding roads, public buildings and public utilities. In fact every phase of public life 
except education. In the meantime Boards of Education have, in many instances, 
shortened the school year, increased the teacher’s load and eliminated the departments 
which educators have labored years to establish. Is this condition due to the 
fact that the young child has no political power? Have we reached the point where we 
willingly deprive the helpless of their rights? 


Education in this country has evolved slowly but nevertheless steadily from the very 
beginning of the nation with never a backward step until 1932 and 1933. In the past 


few months, we have in many instances deliberately discarded the work of years of re- 
search and study. 


Communities, in their desire to balance a budget, have in effect said that children 


iu: those communities should not have the educational advantages that their parents 
enjoyed. 


It is inconceivable that such action was taken with full realization of the conse- 
quences. Unfortunately the opportunity for proper education comes to most of our 
young citizens but once and a year lost cannot be regained. No sane educator can ob- 
ject to assuming his share of the burden of a depression. More work and reduced salaries 
have been accepted graciously by teachers in our public schools, but the elimination of 
such departments as Art, Music, Kindergarten, Household Arts and Health have been 
vigorously protested. Such action transfers the burden from that of society responsible 
for the depression, and places it upon the shoulders of children too young to protest or to 
realize the importance of those opportunities they have been deprived of. 


Should we not have a NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RECOVERY ACT to rees- 
tablish public education in the minds of the American people? 
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OFF FOR A TRIP! 
ON THE BLACKBOARD 


McCaskill Kindergarten 


A SIMPLE RECORD KEPT BY THE CHILDREN IS 


The Kindergarten 
Prepares for Reading 


Success 


By MARJORIE BURKE 


Kindergarten Critic, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


Taz reading problem, as it con- 
fronts the kindergarten teacher, has 
two aspects. First, there is the neces- 
sity for providing rich experiences and 
appreciation basic to reading readiness 
for every child in kindergarten. In 
the second place, toward the latter 
part of the school year, there is the 
problem of planning additional pre- 
reading experiences and contacts for 
the kindergarten child who has a keen 
desire to read, and who will enter 
first grade the next term. 

The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education gives six types of experience 
and training which are planned to 
facilitate rapid progress in reading. 
Briefly stated, these prerequisites are 
as follows: 


1. Wide experience, in harmony with 
the interests of children. 

. Reasonable facility in the use of ideas. 

. Ease and freedom in the use of 
English sentences. 

4. Relatively wide speaking vocabu- 
lary. 

. Accuracy in enunciation and pro- 
nunciation. 

6. A genuine desire to read. 


W bo 


The kindergarten has as one of its 
objectives the provision of these types 
of experience and training, which give 
a proper background for reading and 
also are influential in preventing later 
reading disability. Adequate physi- 
cal, mental, and social developments 
are other important factors in reading 
readiness upon which the kindergarten 
teacher should be careful to keep a 
close check. 


The second aspect of the problem is 
concerned with individual differences. 
There are almost invariably a few 
children of superior native capacity in 
every kindergarten group who will 
have satisfied the prerequisites to 
reading earlier than the rest of the 
children and are ready to begin a little 
informal reading in the latter part of 
the school year. An ideal school situa- 
tion should provide opportunity for a 
child to learn to read when he evidences 
readiness for it. However, the kinder- 
garten has neither the need nor the 
desire to take over the teaching of 
reading skills. The progressive school 
tends to put off the teaching of the 
three R’s until such a time as the chil- 
dren feel a definite need for them, and 


If we are to assure the continuance 
of free kindergarten education in the 
United States, we must prove to the 
public its value in the development of 
the four- to five-year-old child. We 
know this value, but each kindergarten 
teacher is now faced by the necessity 
of doing missionary work in her 


community. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will publish 
this year a series of articles expressing 
the worth of the kindergarten in terms 


of school progress. The first of these 
articles by Miss Burke, appears here. 
Share it with your local school board, 
your mothers’ club and the P. T. A. 


to make this teaching incidental, 
though not accidental. The question . 
which the kindergarten teacher must 
solve, then, is this: How can she 
emphasize pre-reading interests, pro- 
vide extra, needed experience for the 
“‘reading-ready”’ child, and accomplish 
all the objectives of kindergarten 
during the regular half-day session 
without changing the kindergarten 
program or losing sight of the principles 
upon which that program is based? 

The first aspect of the problem is 
being met successfully by a number of 
progressive kindergartens. However, 
this enlightening statement is found in 
a recent publication on primary read- 
ing:* “Although many teachers at 
the present time are fully aware of the 
contribution which the kindergarten 
makes to first-grade reading, rather 
extensive inquiry reveals the fact 
that there are still a large number 
whose ideas on this important phase 
of the child’s early training are hazy 
and indefinite.” 

For the benefit of those who are 
searching for help on this point, as 
well as for those who are unfamiliar 
with the purposes of kindergarten, it 
may be interesting to review in brief 
form some of the procedures which 
have proved beneficial in our kinder- 
garten at the State Teachers College 
in Superior, Wis. 


Tix daily program is planned in 
large units for greater flexibility. It 
is given here to help clarify the picture 
of this particular kindergarten situa- 
tion. 


Kindergarten Program 
8: 45—9: 45 
Work and Play Period. 
A. Activities which promote physi- 
cal, social, mental, emotional and 
moral development of child. 


*Storm, Grace E., and Smith, Nila B., ‘Reading 
Activities in the Primary Grades.’’ Ginn & Company. 
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1. Arrival, care of wraps, 
plants; housekeeping. 

2. Play on apparatus and with toys. 

3. Imaginative and dramatic play 
with sand, blocks, dolls. 

4. Individual and group projects 
guided by the teacher. 

5. Story and picture-book interests. 

B. Conferences with children in 
regard to activities; standards set and 
interests widened. 


9: 45—10: 30 

Rest and Luncheon. 

A. Washing of hands. 

B. Five to ten minute rest period. 

C. Luncheon of crackers and milk 
or fruit juice, providing the situation 
for training in personal and social 
table manners, interesting conversa- 
tion, correct food to eat. 


pets, 


10: 30—11: 00 
Music and Language. 


A. Informal conversation about sub- 
ject matter and songs; rhymes, stories, 
and dramatization growing out of 
above. 

B. Rhythmic activities. 

1. Individual and group responses 
which meet the particular musical 
state of development of the child. 

2. Band. 


11: 00—11: 30 

Varied Activities. 

1. Informal group play and games. 
Out of doors when weather permits. 

2. Excursions. Observations. 

3. Story and picture book groups. 

4. Dismissal. Special training in 
independence as to care of self and 
wraps. 


L. will be readily observed that 
a program so planned offers oppor- 
tunity for emphasis of the following 
types of activity and experience: 

1. Provision of opportunity for con- 
versation. It is not enough that chil- 
dren have turns to talk to the group or 
to the teacher. A kindergarten which 
does not have as part of its daily 
program an activity hour when chil- 
dren are permitted to choose their 
occupations and are encouraged to 
converse freely with other children 
concerning their work or play is wast- 
ing a valuable opportunity. There 
must, of course, be worth-while inter- 
ests to stimulate conversation and play 
and industrial arts materials which 
encourage group as well as individual 
activity. If the stimulus and the 
opportunity are provided, with proper 
guidance purposeful conversation 


should naturally follow. Another 
splendid opportunity for conversation 
comes during the lunch period, which 
is a regular feature of some kinder- 
gartens. 

2. Opportunity for problem-solving, 
which should occur almost constantly 
during the work and play activity hour, 
and quite often during other activities. 
Children should be helped to solve their 
own problems, both individual and 
group, whenever they occur in any 
situation, through skillful questioning 
and wise suggestion. Thinking occurs 
only in the presence of a problem. 
Thus, facility in the use of ideas, the 
second prerequisite to reading, is 
greatly aided by the type of school 
situations which provides opportunity 
for problems to occur and encourages 
children to take the initiative in solv- 
ing them. 

3. Daily access to the kindergarten 
library corner, which should contain 
books of different types to meet indi- 
vidual stages of development: 


a. Homemade, colored cloth books 
in which are scrap pictures of trans- 
portation, children’s activities, home 
and community activities are both 
durable and stimulating. They have 
been found to be particularly suited to 
the needs of immature children. These 
books might also be made of heavy 
wrapping paper. 

b. Inexpensive linen or linenette 
picture books with a small amount 
of printed matter in fairly large type, 
such as: 


“Aeroplanes and Automobiles,” Platt 
& Munk Co. 

“Our Animal Friends,” Platt & Munk 
Co. 

“Mother Goose Rhymes,” illustrated 
by C. M. Burd 

“Over Land and Sea,’’ Gabriel 


“My Book of Cats and Dogs,” Gabriel 

“Farmyard Friends,” Gabriel 

“At the Circus,’’ Gabriel 

““My Book of Wild Animals,’’ Gabriel 

““My ABC Book,” Gabriel 

“Mother Goose Rhymes” 
Gabriel 

‘Railroad Book,’ McLaughlin Brothers 

“‘About Bunnies,’ P. F. Volland 


(Oilklo), 


c. Moderately priced story and 
rhyme books with a large number of 
illustrations such as: 


“Johnny Crow’s Garden” 

“The Story of the Three Bears,”’ 
Illustrated by Leslie Brooke 

“The Story of the Three Pigs,” Illus- 
trated by Leslie Brooke 

“Peter Rabbit”’ 

“Clever Bill,” by William Nicholson 

“All About Little Black Sambo’”’ 


d. Beautifully illustrated foreign pic- 
ture books to be used when habits of 
care are well formed, such as: 


‘“Karl’s Journey to the Moon,” Maja 
Lindberg. 

‘*Pelle’s New Suit,’’ Elsa Beskow 

“Etwas von den Wurzelikindern, von 
Sibylle V. Olfers 

“Das Marchen von den Sandmann- 
_lein, Ruth Riemann 

“Olle’s Ski Trip,”” Elsa Beskow 


e. Primers and pre-primers, such as: 


“The Social Science Readers” 
“An Engine’s Story” 

“An Airplane Ride’”’ 

‘““Mary and the Policeman”’ 
“Billy’s Letter” 


A GROUP OF KINDERGARTEN CHIL- 
DREN WHO LOVE BOOKS. BOBBY 
IS TRACING AN OCEAN VOYAGE 

ON THE PICTURE GLOBE 
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Story about Boats’’ 

“Grandfather’s Farm”’ 

‘““Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store” 

“Jip and the Fireman” 

‘The Free and Treadwell Primer”’ 

“Let Us Read,” Walker-Summy, Pre- 
primer 

“The Little Road,”’ Lyons and Carna- 
han, Pre-primer 


There are many other delightful 
books of this type, some of which are 
not mentioned in this list because they 
are used in our first grade. 

f. Books brought to kindergarten by 
the children. 

g. Picture books made by the chil- 
dren. 

h. Books from the public library 
brought to school by the teacher to 
encourage seasonal and current social 
and natural science interests. 

4. Daily conference period providing 
opportunity for: 

a. Experience in showing some 
article to the whole group and talking 
about it. The article may be a book 
or toy brought in, a piece of work 
accomplished in kindergarten, or a 
new piece of wearing apparel. 

b. Telling the group about past 
experiences or those planned for the 
future. 

c. Deciding what is right to do in 
certain situation and expressing an 
opinion concerning it. 

d. Adding new words to one’s vocab- 
ulary, and pronouncing and using 
them. 

e. Developing good language habits. 

5. Frequent excursions to places of 
interest in the community. The value 
of such trips cannot be overestimated. 
They not only contribute new and 
wider experience and knowledge but 
add to the child’s courage by making 
him feel more at home in the world he 
lives in.* “Life in the kindergarten 
should provide a wealth of nature 
experiences. Every day could prof- 
itably bring some nature experiences, 
or activities to the kindergarten room, 
as well as experiences gained through 
excursions to the farm, garden, zoo, 
museum, brook, lake and woods. 
Trips enrich children’s experiences, 
giving them much social-science data. 
Visits to railroad stations, fire stations, 
post-office, stores, museums, a church, 
and transportation centers prepare 
children to want to read. Experiences 
in learning the geography of the build- 
ing and neighborhood are also valuable 
in giving directions or understanding 
. directions.” 

*Helen Coe Clowes, “Early Measures to Prevent 


Reading Disability,” yStudies of Childhood, Research 
Bulletin of the International Kindergarten Union, 1930. 


6. Daily literature period.  Chil- 
dren should and can learn to love and 
appreciate the best in poetry and 
stories, and later carry over this appre- 
ciation in their attitude toward books. 
In this period there should be: 

a. Well-chosen stories, rhymes and 
poems told and read to the children 
by the teacher. 

b. Stories, rhymes, and poetry retold 
by the children. 

c. Original stories and rhymes given 
by the children. 

d. Pictures and picture books looked 
at and discussed. (In fairly small 
groups whenever possible.) 

e. Opportunity for dramatization 
when the “psychological moment’ 
arrives. 

7. Group compositions growing out 
of the need for writing: 

a. Invitations. 

b. Thank-you notes. 

c. Letters to children who are absent 
from school because of illness. 

d. Letters to storekeepers to ask 
permission to visit their stores. 

8. Opportunity to use the black- 
board, crayons, pencils, paint, and 
paper for: 

a. Experimenting with drawing. 

b. Tracing names and figures. 

c. Learning to recognize the above. 

d. Learning to letter names and 
other words of interest. The necessity 
for writing a letter which every child 
may sign might provide a motive for 
learning to letter one’s name. 

e. Expressing ideas through draw- 
ing. The muscular controls for writ- 
ing are made possible through much 
big blackboard and easel painting and 
drawing. 

9. Contact with lettering placed on 
blackboard by teacher in answer to 
some need such as: 

a. Storekeepers for Monday: 

1. Harry 

2. John 

3. Kathleen 

4. Mary Jane 
b. We need: 

1. Carrots 

2. Bananas 

3. Coffee Cans 

4. Spinach 

c. To My Valentine 

d. I Love You 

e. Billy’s House 

f. Barney’s Engine 

g. Keeping scores for individual 

children in games. (A child may do 


| The alphabets used for this letter- 
ing are those which have been found 
to be best adapted to the use of chil- 
dren: one-stroke upper case letters 
adapted from the Roman, and the 
manuscript lower case letters built on 
vertical lines and parts of circle. 

10. Contact with material printed 
with a large price and sign marker. 
No artificial labeling seems necessary 
or desirable. This is to meet actual 
needs in activities or to carry out 
suggestions made by the children. 

a. Names on coat hooks. 

b. Lost-and-Found box labeled. 

c. Housekeeping chart. Weight 
chart. 

d. Signs for dramatic play, such as: 

Grocery Store 

Filling Station 

Radio Shop 

Open Today 

Closed Today 

Special Today: 
Carrots 5c per lb. 
Potatoes 12c per Ib. 

Bank Day Tomorrow 

e. Chart material suggested by the 
children. 

Original rhymes or stories, as 


Swing, swing, 
Swing so high, 

Soon you will 
Touch the sky. 


Dorothy 
Familiar rhymes, as 


Spring has come, 
I know, I know, 
Robin Redbreast 
Told me so. 
or 
Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over 
The candle stick. 


Nature or social studies material. 


We became much interested in dis- 
covering all possible signs of spring last 
year, but found that in the children’s 
discussion there was often much repeti- 
tion. We decided to put their obser- 
vations in chart form, and achieved 
the following results: 


Signs of Spring 

green grass | 
robin redbreast | 
pussy-willow 
warm winds 
tulips | 


+Mathias, Margaret, ‘‘Art in the Elementary School."’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. 101. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Editor’s Page 


Ocrozer in the classroom takes 
its inspiration from the harvest. This 
yearly climax to the vast earth 
rhythms of ploughing and sowing is 
more picturesque, richer in sensory 
appeal to children than any other 
season. This year, as never before 
in our generation, we may use the 
earth’s fruitfulness in teaching boys 
and girls something about human af- 
fairs. During four years in which our 
world’s economic structure has been 
shaken to its foundation, there has 
been no cessation of the nations’ crops. 
Indeed, the surpluses of the world’s 
fields and orchards, and man’s ina- 
bility to manage these harvests, have 
constituted one of our greatest prob- 
lems. Distribution of the great staple 
crops, their relation to business and 
commerce, and how these problems 
are being attacked by governments 
are front-porch conversation in every 
community of our land. Never were 
there so many teaching contacts at 
harvest time as this month. 

Those of you who are so fortunate 
as to have some of the newer school 
books, the pictorial geographies that 
teach in terms of people rather than 
boundaries, the social-science readers, 
and the collections of stories for sup- 
plementary reading that take their 
plots from the wonders of the machine 
age and modern progress, are to be 
envied. 

Every teacher has the privilege of 
taking her class out into the school 
neighborhood, to observe local crops; 
how the harvest is distributed; how 
the locality offers favorable conditions 
for marketing and transporting the 
harvest; how foreign peoples may have 
been of service to the town through 
their labor; why wheat, apples, corn, 
or oranges grow best in that special 
place. Countless units of teaching 
will develop from these excursions; 
term-long activities in tracing the 
great national and world relationships 
that grow out of the town’s fields, its 
river and wharves, its railroad station, 
and its ferries. 


industries are determined 
by local crops. Down that hill back 
of your town flowed a stream that 
watered the earth and helped a 
ploughed field to become fertile. The 
first farmer’s house, his barn, his 


animals, were made necessary by that 
field. The blacksmith shop, the store 
at the crossroads, the road carrying 
his harvest to the nearest town, the 
cannery, the post-office, the railroad, 
the automobile, the telegraph lines, 
the automobile factory, all developed 
through his harvest needs. It was 
not the hill’s fault that the town almost 
died in the depression. Take the 
children to the top of the hill and guide 
their eyes down it, along the road to 
town, beyond shining rails and water- 
ways to the horizon of flaming promise. 
Help them to feel that the earth seldom 
fails in its lavishness; what may fail 
is man. 

Geography, reading, picture study, 
art and craft work begun in October 
through this study of harvesting will 
meet so warm a welcome in the chil- 
dren’s interest that the whole year’s 
program will be enriched. Start a 
collection of neighborhood material 
for the shut-in school days; market 
posters, free material about the manu- 
facturing and distribution of food 
stuffs, big colored pictures from these 
manufacturers, rail and boat time- 
tables illustrated with travel pictures, 
travel folders with pictures of foreign 
markets and farms, pictures clipped 
from newspapers and magazines, illus- 
trating farming, and gathering and 
marketing crops. It is surprising how 
beautiful and valuable such a collec- 
tion may be. 

In this issue of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD there is a story, ‘‘Threshing on 
the Farm,” by an author new to our 
pages. Tell it to your class, and agree 
with us that it is one of the most vivid 
word pictures that you have ever read. 


W.: announced Hughes Mearns’ 
important article, ‘Stewardship of 
Childhood”’ for this issue, and we re- 
gret exceedingly that at the moment 
of going to press a change had to be 
made in the contents. We had a last- 
minute message from Patty Smith Hill, 
telling us that her timely and signifi- 
cant article, ‘“The Kindergarten Child 
in the New Deal” was available for us, 
and it seemed that it should come to 
you this month when propaganda for 
the kindergarten is so much needed. 
Professor Mearns’ article will appear 
soon. 


Through Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, Professor Hill’s plea 
for the forgotten kindergarten child, 
which you will read this month, will 
be widely distributed in the form of 
reprints. It will also be distributed 
editorially by AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Perhaps no one person has done more 
than Professor Hill to make kinder- 
garten education an organic part of 
the child’s whole life, whether school 
or home. It touches us all deeply 
that she is now under the necessity of 
beginning her great work, in many 
localities, again. It seems impossible 
that the kindergarten child should be 
forgotten for long. 


Canopren’s BOOK WEEK this year 
will find our bookshelves depleted. 
Not for two years have the majority of 
schools been able to replenish their 
libraries. Frank M. Rich, principal 
School Number 2, Paterson, New 
Jersey, has given us a survey of most- 
loved books for the primary grades, 
made by his teachers and pupils over 
a period of years. This article in our 
November issue should be a guide to 
your selection of the right book for the 
right child. 

The Oakland, California, School 
Journeys, now so well formulated as 
to be an integral part of the curriculum, 
will come to our readers next month in 
November timeliness. How to help 
children appreciate and interpret the 
beauty of their own neighborhood will 
be described in ‘Our Countryside in 
Creative Art,’ an account of Van 
Deering Perrine’s rural studio in the 
hills of New Jersey. There, with 
colored chalks and paints, children of 
all ages and many backgrounds are 
achieving unexpected results, and find- 
ing happiness of spirit as well. 

From the survey of teaching in the 
rural and village schools of the State 
of New Jersey our November issue 
will bring you an outline of teaching 


social science through “Home Life 


Long-Ago.” Old houses in every 
neighborhood, local museums, family 
records, and old maps may be utilized 
in showing the growth of a nation 
from the small beginnings of hearth 
fires and foot paths. This is truly 
worth-while teaching. 

Our series of suggestions for audi- 
torium programs will be enriched by 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Art in Childhood 


‘Sculpture in October Art Lessons 


Bas month, instead of using a 
group of reproductions of famous 
paintings for study, we may with 
profit select a list of pictures that il- 
lustrate the work of the sculptor in our 
famous American monuments. Out- 
standing examples of American sculp- 
ture are: 


“The Pioneer Woman,” by Bryant 
Baker, Ponca City, Okla. 

‘“The Minute Man,” by Daniel French, 
Concord, Mass. 

‘“‘Appeal to the Great Spirit,’ by 
Cyrus Dallin, Boston, Mass. 

“The Bird Woman,” by Leonard 
Grunelle, Bismarck, S. D. 

“The Puritan,” by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Springfield, Mass. 


The type lesson using ‘‘ The Pioneer 
Woman” as inspiration may suggest 
the study of all these examples of our 
native sculpture as a new classroom 
appeal in art appreciation. 

With the assistance of a movable 
puppet cut from paper or cardboard, 
let the pupils draw other figure poses 
of the pioneer woman. List the dif- 
ferent duties which filled her days,— 
spinning, sewing, work in the fields, 
weaving, riding long distances on 
horseback, and all kinds of farm work. 
She may have had to follow wilderness 
trails tochurch. She also had her own 
good times. Many pioneer activities 
such as these can be drawn and painted. 

What kind of trees grew in the woods 
of our pioneer lands? Can your pupils 
recognize different trees by their 
leaves? This study of leaves would 
make an interesting painting lesson. 
Or the leaf may first be drawn on 
white paper, the paper then crumpled 
tightly, smoothed out again and then 
painted in gay autumn colors, dripping 
the bright colors on generously. 

In studying Saint-Gaudens statue, 
Puritan,’ we have similar his- 
toric interests to picture. The history 
of these early settlers calls for paint- 
ings of the ships in which they sailed 
to our shores from their home lands. 
Drawings illustrative of clearing the 
forests, felling trees, building log 
houses, fighting Indians, or a peaceful 
meal with Indian guests may be made. 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


We might include the story of Colum- 
bus or the migratory influences that 
helped to people the Pacific coast from 
California to Alaska, the Spanish, the 
Mongolian and the Russian. 


Tie Concord statue of ‘‘The 
Minute Man” is one of our most 
famous monuments. It pictures the 
heroic type that established our 
country’s freedom when the greater 
part of America was a_ wilderness. 
Only last May did the last grand- 
daughter of the generation who fought 
the revolution die in Massachusetts. 
Our country is not so very old after all. 

The statue of “‘The Bird Woman” 
represents an Indian mother. Can 
your pupils name some famousIndians? 
How did they come by these names? 
Let the class illustrate some of the 
Indian stories we tell or read. Let us 
draw a little Indian boy sitting in the 
sun. Behind him is a dense forest. 
The sunshine is yellow and gives all 
the colors in it a yellow influence. 
The shadows in the woods are just 
the opposite of sunlight, namely violet, 
and so all in the far depths are influ- 
enced by violet. The trees nearest 
the boy appear the largest; those 
farther in the woods become finer and 
smaller the farther away they are 
represented. 

But suppose we were to reverse this 
scheme and paint the Indian boy in 
the shadowed section of the woods. 
Then the trees nearest him would 
again be the larger, but they would 
have a violet cast in their gray and 
deep-brown coloring. And as we look 
through the trees into the sunny open- 
ing far off, the trees become smaller 
and more indistinct the farther away 
they are represented, and increasingly 
yellow in color as they approach the 
sunshine, where the grass and leaves 
will seem yellow and yellow-green. 

“The Appeal to the Great Spirit” 
is a fine subject for creative story 
writing. Or you may learn something 
about the real story of the statue. It 
would be interesting for the class to 
write to various Chambers of Com- 
merce for detailed information about 


the famous statues in these cities. 
And the public library will help you 
in obtaining this information. 

Just as the Indians had their stories 
about spirits, and their legends con- 
cerning all nature, so we, as well as 
all civilized people, have our stories 
that live from one generation to an- 
other. That is one reason why we 
still celebrate Hallowe’en.* In this 
issue we have a weird old witch chant- 
ing over a boiling caldron. And then 
there is the old foreign legend of the 
Three Goats and the Troll, that every 
little child learns in school these days. 
Drawing a goat is so easy when you 
study the illustrated outline. The 
little troll’s face may be a profile, or 
he may be pictured full-front. His 
face may be cut from folded paper or 
it may be developed free-hand. 

The Indians and the early pioneers 
had to model jugs and bowls of clay. 
We can model objects of utility too, 
plain and useful or decorative and 
gay in finish. The finished dry object 
may be painted with oil colors, enamel 
colors, or even tempera water colors. 
It would be best, however, to give the 
object a coat of shellac before applying 
the paint. 

And from a cube of potato or a 
cubic art-gum eraser, we can carve 
simple and very attractive designs for 
printing cloth and decorative papers. 
Use printer’s ink or oil paint when 
printing cloth, and tempera water 
colors or transparent water colors on 
paper. 

Pencil your design upon the surface 
to be carved. With a small knife, cut 
away all the portion not to be printed. 
Apply the colors to the carved design 
with an ordinary paint brush. Cover 
the printing surface well, but do not 
flood on the colors so they will run 
down. Use an individual brush for 
each color mixture. Apply all the 
colors to the different parts and then 
stamp, the block on to the cloth or 
paper. A fresh application of colors 
is necessary for each printing, or each 


*See back issues of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, “Childhood 
Art and Practical Art in the Grades” for Art lessons 
suitable for Hallowe'en. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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HALLOWE’EN MISTRESS 


Draw a witch in heavy lines and simple 
composition. 

Background, light yellow 

Hat, dark blue 

Face and hands, tint of blue-green 

Hair, deep gray 

Dress, red-violet 

Caldron, black 

Flames and eyes, orange and red-orange 

Earth, brown 
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THREE GOATS AND THE TROLL 


Tessiv 


A line construction for sketching a goat in average good proportion, 
is to lightly draw a rectangle (see small detail), add another rectangle 
of the same size below the first, and then add a small margin to back 
and to base. This will put the lower body line above the center, place 
the leg joints where they should be, join the neck to the body in a 
natural position and make the legs long enough. The neck may bend 
up or down, or even turn and look back. 

On 9” x 12” paper, placed horizontally 12 inches long, draw a simple 
bridge. Then sketch the three goats crossing the bridge, and, under- 
neath, sketch in a little troll. The troll should be a homely and 
grotesque little figure. Trees may be added to either side of the bridge, 
and perhaps a little water and a distant landscape. Coloring is effec- 
tive in gay flat tones. 
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SIMPLE CLASSROOM CRAFTS 


Useful and ornamental projects can be 
modeled in clay. For a pin tray or ash 
tray, press a small tin container into the 
clay. This can later be removed, or it 
can be kept a part of the ornament. 

Shellac the clay when the modeling is 
dry. Then paint in bright oil colors or 
enamel colors. 


Louise.y. 


TeESSIN . 


Carve a simple design on the end of a 


gum eraser or a small cube of potato. 
Mark a sheet of white paper into checks as 
1 or 2. Stretch thin white cloth or tissue 
paper over this paper. Apply color to 
carved block and print. See article for 
details. 
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CANDLE-HOLDER FOR TABLE CENTER 


This project utilizes wood, inexpensive to buy, or gleaned from discarded packing boxes. 

The small illustration shows a very plain holder, but giving in detail the arrangement of center 
panel and small end pieces. 

If the candle-holder is to be placed upon a polished table surface, it would be best to glue a disc 
of felt, 1’. in diameter, under either end of both small cross-pieces of wood. This will raise the 
wooden surface high enough to prevent scratching. 


It would be best to hold a lighted match against the nails to heat them a little before forcing the 
candle down upon them. 


This project would make a beautiful gift a little later on in the year. 
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Picture of the Month 


“KINDERGARTEN” Painted by Claus Meyer 


Cravs MEYER’S period in the 
German school of painting corre- 
sponded with the development of happy 
fruitful schooling for which the kinder- 
garten stands He was born in 1856, 
four years after the death of Froebel. 
The years until his death in 1920 were 
marked by the greatest revolution in 
the education of young children that 
the world has ever known This fact 
gives added interest and timely appeal 
to his well-known canvas which we 
reproduce this month. 

“Kindergarten” offers delightful in- 
-spiration for classroom picture study. 
In a well-lighted cheerful room, a 
group of small children is industriously 
studying under the charge of a teach- 
ing nun and her young assistant. 
Some are reading, others writing on 
slates. The children are grouped in- 
formally about the room. A door at 
the end of the room opens upon a 
narrow street, and through tall win- 
dows on either side of the door can be 
seen a red brick house across the way. 
Reflected light throws strong shadows 
on the floor. ed is used to accent the 
otherwise quiet color arrangement. 
There is an atmosphere of repose and 
concentration in this painting. We 
have reason to assume that the artist’s 
son, Peter, his favorite model, is 
seated on the bench between the two 
children with slates. 


Cisus MEYER’S work is varied in 
subject matter, comparable to that of 
Frans Hals in his lusty portrayal of 
jovial living, the figures painted in 
relaxation and _ recreation, eating, 
drinking, and playing games. He may 
also be compared to Rembrandt in 
his sympathetic, mellowed treatment 
of age; and to Vermeer in his skilful 
handling of light and well-ordered de- 
tail of.interiors. Meyer was a master 
painter of the texture of fabric, glass 
and wood. Like Vermeer he loved to 
paint light flooding into neat tile- 
floored rooms through long windows 
leaded with small square or diamond- 
shaped panes, where women are at 
work at their domestic tasks. His 
careful attention to detail in costume, 
tiles and furniture make a study of 
his work valuable in period design. 
His exteriors and interiors are a 


record of architecture and decora- 
tion. 

This was a period of delicacy of out- 
line in exterior design. Gothic arches 
and spires, lace-like diamond window 
panes, and filigree in iron work char- 
acterized architecture. The houses, 
set close to the cobbled streets, were 
half-timber and brick, some with over- 
hanging second stories. Interior de- 
sign was heavier, making use of white- 
plastered walls, weighty carved mould- 
ings and exposed beams of dark wood. 
The furniture was sturdy, serviceable 
and plain, reflecting the virility of 
the German people who used it. 
The tables and chairs were simple in 
pattern. The chests were ornamented 
with carved designs. 

Meyer’s painting of costume left us 
a record of homespun knee breeches, 
heavy buckled shoes, high felt hats 
with buckles, white flowing cuffs and 
collar. He loved the graceful lines of 
the monk’s habit, the dark frock, 
white cowl, corded belt, and the nun’s 
flowing robes. He painted little chil- 
dren dressed in the apron and cap of 
the peasant costume, and ladies of the 
gentry in the puffed sleeves and narrow 
waists of the Gay Nineties. 


Maeve was interested in the por- 
trayal of living groups. His work is 
pictorial. He created a feeling of life 
flowing from the individual interior 
out to the community of the streets, 
through the medium of an open door 
or window. He was a student of 
character, and the study of his pic- 
tured groups reveals his attention to 
each figure; there is always a differ- 


entiation of personality in his figures. 
This is especially illustrated in his 
painting of Christ in the temple with 
the scholars and in his study of a 
group of young monks in their library 
in a period of relaxation. ‘The people 
he painted became so real to him that 
he repeated them in different grouping. 
The nun in “Kindergarten” appears 
again in a painting of young novices 
practicing their chorals as she ac- 
companies them on the spinet. It is 
a beautiful painting with light from a 
wide casement window falling softly on 
the dark costumes of the young girls. 
There are bright geraniums in brick- 
colored pots on the window sill and 
the interior of the room is dark. Two 
sisters sit stiffly in chairs before the 
spinet, listening reminiscently. 

Meyer repeated ideas also in his 
work. He painted a small boy seated 
on a table in front of an open casement 
window practicing on the flute. He 
repeated and enlarged this idea in a 
curious three-panel painting of the 
same small boy at the open window 
with his flute in the right panel, a 
little girl watching him from behind a 
curtain in the left panel and in the 
central panel the street which sepa- 
rates them. The street is lined with 
little shops and there are groups of 
figures here and there. In the win- 
dows of the houses heads appear look- 
ing curiously for the young musician. 
There is much humor in the painting. 


Hi: left usa painting of modern 
feeling in the portrait of his son Peter. 
A boy of about five years sits in a little 
slat-back wooden chair. He wears a 
dress with a dark background and 
white dots. In his left hand he holds 
a square cracker taken from the box 
in his lap. His hair is closely shaven 
after the manner of German children. 

Among artists whom we select for 
study because of their appeal to the 
child’s whole school life, Claus Meyer 
is of special interest. From the group 
in ‘“‘Kindergarten’’ we can see with 
what sympathetic affection and kindly 
humor he painted little children. He 
leads us, through his open doors and 
casements, into a fascinating folk life, 
rich in story, history and artistic 
appeal. Mary TAyYLor 
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Something to Do 


An Electrified Map 


A PROJECT which correlates the 
entire group of fourth-grade subjects 
is an electrified map of the United 
States made by the boys and girls in 
the Spring Hope Elementary School. 
One might think it impossible to cor- 
relate music with such a project, but 
we have learned that each state has a 
song that we have learned to sing as 
well as the beloved “Star Spangled 
Banner” and many other patriotic 
songs. 

Before the actual work in geography 
was begun the pupils’ knowledge of 
arithmetic and art had to be exercised. 
Measurements on a panel of beaver- 
board were made in order to place our 
map accurately. The boys were in- 
terested in making a substantial frame 
for the map. The artistic eye took 
care of the surplus space, making a 
five-inch border for materials secured 
as progress was made. A scale of 
miles proved useful in determining 
distances across the United States. 
Girls and boys alike were interested. 
Each pupil could and did contribute 
toward the success of the project. 

Our map was made by tracing a 
large political map, and fitting the 


was involved. How could we use 
colors for the states without having 
some sections too light, others too 
dark, or blue along the shore line? 
Several pupils painted at one time, 


electrified map by brass brads which 
were connected on the back by means 
of small insulated wire, with a brass 
brad in the ledger where the cities 
were named. Wires brought from the 


each using his own color and changing 
positions often. 
lines were shown; the colors alone 
designate the limits. 

In order to learn the principal cities 
of each state, not the capital, but the 
chief cities, industrially speaking, a 
small disc was used. A great deal 
more than just those cities was learned 


Diagram of the Back of the Map 


D 
E r k% 
“Dry Coll Batteries B- hight Bulb Socket 
C-nsuloted wires pointers D- Breads in ledger 


E-Breds in Stetes - Locaftag Cites F -Smell insulated wire 


portions of the map made on small 
sheets of paper, on the beaver-board, 
being careful to have the four directions 
true. 


At this point, more artistic thought 


from the disc as it indicated the 
principal river, highest and lowest 
points, and other material of interest 
concerning each state. 

These cities were located on our 


No state boundary 


THE MAP MADE GEOGRAPHY 
MORE INTERESTING FOR A YEAR 


two dry cell batteries fastened at the 
top and back of the map are used as 
pointers, being fastened to steel um- 
brella handles. If the proper city on 
the map is located by the name in the 
ledger, the two brads being touched, 
the light at the top turns on. For 
example: the city, Norfolk, is called 
or pointed to in the ledger. The pupil 
must know that Norfolk is in Virginia 
and Virginia is one of the South At- 
lantic States. After a time the out- 
line of the state becomes a mental 
picture. He touches the right brad 
on the map and the light shines. 

Simply locating these cities was not 
sufficient. We had to know something 
about them. When we learned what 
a city’s Chamber of Commerce is, we 
agreed that the best way to obtain 
special information about these cities 
was through writing letters. Each 
pupil drew the name of a state and 
determined the principal city that he 
might send his copy of the letter which 
the class had written. Many inter- 
esting and friendly replies were re- 
ceived. 

Spelling was taught through writing 
those letters and in making the ledger. 
Reading the information in the form of 
letters and folders received was in- 
structive. In the study of geography 
we learned history in the development 
of industries. The principal rivers 
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were studied and located. The most 
prominent Presidents of the United 
States were studied and pictures of 
the thirty-one presidents form a part 
of the border. 

Stories the pupils wrote about each 
group of states, the United States flag 
and shield, and state flags and seals 
appear among the interesting articles 
in the border. 

I found that the time consumed in 
the construction of the project, in- 
cluding drawing, painting, wiring, 
printing, and making the stand, was 
about four months. The entire year’s 
work in geography was centered in 
this one project. 

The approximate cost of the map 
was two dollars and a half. 

In answering the question of the 
class, ‘‘What are we going to do with 
our map after this year?’ I suggested 
that it be kept in the fourth-grade of 
our school. The pupils’ work is thus 
made permanent. With the map will 
be left a class booklet which further 
illustrates the work. In it the chil- 
dren have included pictures and other 
materials of interest concerning the 
states. 

Mary E. GAMBLE, Spring Hope, N. C. 


How to Study a Picture 


A PLAN for picture study that 
not only teaches appreciation but 
makes an application in the child’s 
daily life has been successfully used 
in a rural school. It may be outlined 
as follows: 


MATERIALS: 


Large picture, ‘“‘Saved.”’ Small pic- 
tures of “Saved,” if possible. Other 
animal pictures painted by the same 
artist. As many other pictures of dogs 
as possible. 


PROCEDURE: 


Present the picture to the class in 
this way: 


What do you think would be a good 
name for this picture?: Name the 
things you see in the picture. Which 
is the main part of the picture? Why? 
What kind of dog do you think he is? 
Name some other kinds of dogs. Talk 
about the dogs the children have. 
What has this dog done? How do 
you think the child happened to get 
into the water? Where was the dog 
at first? What did he do? What 
did your dog ever do? Why was 
this dog a good playmate? Is your 
dog a good playmate? Why? How 
will this dog tell people something 


is the matter? What does this say? 
(Point to the name of the picture.) 
Do you think it a good name for the 
picture? Which is the better name, 
the one the artist gave it or the one 
you gave it? Did any of you name 
it as the artist did? Tell the children 
about Landseer as a painter of animals. 
Show other animal pictures painted 
by him. Do you think Landseer 
loved animals? Why or why not? 
Now write up a composite story of 
the picture on the blackboard. Leave 
blanks for the children to fill. After 
they have completed the writing of 


This Department, contributed by our 
readers from their everyday classroom 
experience, has proved helpful and 
popular. 

We want your name in it, telling of 
original plans, how you solved a teach- 
ing problem, how you are expressing 
new ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words if seasonal, submitted 


three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley 
Company, 120 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. 


the story, have them do some such 
seat-work exercise as the following: 


Some names for dogs are (Rover, Nero, 
Spot, Brown, Sambo). 

A dog can (run and bark). 

A dog will eat (meat) and drink (milk 
and water). 

Dogs are good (playmates). 

Dogs sometimes save the lives of 

(people). 

Some dogs are used to draw (carts and 
sleds). 

Dogs help us drive the (cattle) home 
from the pasture. 

A young dog is a (puppy). 

Dogs do so much for us we should be 
(kind) to them. 

We should give them good (food) and 
a nice place to (sleep). 


I letter the above exercise on an 
eight by eight inch piece of bris- 
tol-board for permanent seat work. 
Small slips can be made to fill the 
blanks. 

Picture stories like the one about 
“Saved” may be worked out by any 
class. Such stories can be written on 
bristol-board and kept. A comple- 
tion, best answer, or false-true test 
may be written at the end of the story 
to test the child’s comprehension. 


Seat work like the one about the dog 
can be made about other wild or tame 
animals. 

ARTHUR E. Hackett, Wanblee, S. D. 


An Oral-Theme Device 


I RECENTLY saw an interesting 
variation of the ‘‘oral theme” type of 
language lesson. The teacher of a 
group of third-grade pupils said, ‘‘ Now 
we are all going to sleep for five min- 
utes, and when we wake up we shall 
tell one another what we have 
dreamed.” 

The children put their heads down 
on their desks, and there was absolute 
quiet for a few minutes. Then, at a 
signal from the teacher, they ‘‘woke 
up” and each one, in turn, stood up 
and told his dream. The children 
showed an almost total lack of self- 
consciousness, nor did any of. them 
have difficulty in thinking of things 
to tell about. They all showed great 
eagerness to be called on, and it was 
clear that each one was trying to 
make his story as interesting to the 
others as he could. 

DorotHy REYNOLDs, San Francisco, Cal. 


Our Dictionary 


I, an effort to increase the vo- 
cabulary of my second-grade children 
we are compiling a dictionary this 
year. Whenever we meet a word in 
our work that is not within our spoken 
vocabulary the Dictionary Committee 
sees that it is printed in our dictionary. 
Since everyone likes to use the small 
printing press, the committee arranges 
so that each one prints in turn. The 
dictionary is a loose-leaf book with 
one page for each letter of the alpha- 
bet. It helps the children become 
better acquainted with the order of 
the letters of the alphabet and serves 
as an introduction to the regular dic- 
tionary. 

These dictionary words are often 
reviewed and drilled on in various 
ways. For instance I use them in 
several different types of tests, as the 
true and false, the multiple response, 
the one in which the class choose either 


the synonyms or the antonyms, the 


completion type and others. In their 
language work I encourage the use of 
these new words as much as possible 
in order to make them the child’s 
very own. Our enthusiasm in this 
project has not lagged and I feel that 
the dictionary has been a success. 
GRACE ANTHONY, Edgewood, R. I. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Threshing on the Farm 


By ETHEL H. WEDDLE 


L. is still dark, but Mrs. Linder 
is shaking Jack to awaken him. 

“Get up, Jack,” she calls. ‘“‘It is 
only thirty minutes until the bus 
leaves.”’ 

Instantly Jack is wide-awake. He 
springs from the bed and looks out 
the window. Four o'clock is early for 
a Chicago boy, but above the apart- 
ment-house roofs he sees a glimmer of 
dawn in the eastern sky. He dashes 
tothe bathroom. With a great splash- 
ing of water he soon finishes his morn- 
ing bath. Mrs. Linder hands him his 
clothes and in a few moments he is 
ready to go. 

He hears Dad backing the car from 
the garage below. He takes the 
stairs, two steps at a time, his mother 
following with his traveling bag. They 
reach the station as the bus rolls up 
and stops. Jack proudly puts the 
ticket in his own pocketbook with his 
loose change. Then comes the shrill 
‘toot-toot”’ of the bus siren. 

‘Good-bye, Mother,” cries Jack. 

‘Good-bye, Jack,” answers Mother. 
‘“‘Have a jolly time and write to me.” 

‘““O. K., Mother. Good-bye, Dad,” 
says Jack. 

‘“‘Good-bye, Jack,” answers Dad. 
“Mind your Uncle Will.” 

Jack takes his traveling bag. He 
climbs into the bus and finds a seat. 
The driver shifts the gears, the bus 
starts, and Jack is off for the farm. 

Out through the long streets they go. 
By the time they have reached the 
outskirts of the city, the sun is shining 
in splendor. Out into the open coun- 
try they go on the state highway. 
They pass now a timber stretch, now 
a river. Now valleys, now hills, now 
great open plains dotted with knolls 
and maple groves. Red barns, tall 
white silos, large houses and small 
houses. Waving fields of deep green 
corn, with gray-white tassels, hundreds 
of acres of it. The corn belt of 
Illinois. 

Scattered among the corn fields are 
fields of golden wheat and oats already 
cut. Shock after shock drying for the 
threshing. How Jack hopes Uncle 
Will will be ready to thresh his grain! 

Sometimes the bus stops for pas- 
sengers, sometimes for,;'lunch. Now 


it is two o'clock. Only thirty minutes 
to Uncle Will’s station. 

Hurrah! Hereitis. The bus stops, 
and Jack picks up his bag and gets off. 
‘Good-bye, son,’’ says the driver. 

“Good-bye,” says Jack. 

And now here comes Ned with his 
older sister in the family car. 
‘Hello, there,’’ calls Ned. 

“Hello, there, everybody,” 
Jack. 

Words fly fast, while Mildred turns 
the car and they drive home. Ringer 
meets them at the yard gate, sniffing 
at Jack and wagging his tail joyously. 
Aunt Alice lays her mending down on 
the swing and comes out to meet them. 
Everyone is glad. 

‘“‘Where is Uncle Will?” asks Jack. 

“They are threshing at Brown’s, 
and we thresh here tomorrow,” an- 
swers Ned. 

“Oh, boy, am I lucky?” cries Jack. 

The boys go upstairs, and Jack gets 
into his overalls. They go out to the 
well and pump a cold drink of water. 
They race to the barn with Ringer. 
They climb to the loft and over the 
sweet smelling hay. They reach the 
rafters and find two or three pigeons’ 
nests. The parent pigeons flutter 
about, watching their eggs or their 
young. Carefully the boys peer into 
the nests and take their leave without 
disturbing them. They visit the or- 
chard and the pasture. They ride 
the pony and give some salt to the 
calves. Swiftly the time passes and 
evening comes. Uncle Will comes 


returns 


home, driving the gray mules to an 
empty bundle-wagon. 
‘Well, well! 


Look who is here,’”’ he 


says, as Jack appears around the corner 
of the barn. Jack shakes hands with 
Uncle Will. He rubs the soft, warm 
noses of the mules and leads them to 
water. He helps feed the stock and 
milk the cows. 

“The machine is coming,’ calls 
Mildred from the chicken-yard. 

Sure enough, through the fast dark- 
ening dusk, comes the small steam 
engine pulling the separating machine. 
It comes slowly, puffing into the drive, 
the lugs on the great back wheels of 
the engine picking up dust and letting 
it fall like water over a water wheel. 
Past the barn it goes out into the 
straw lot. With a final gasp and a 
hiss of steam the engine stops. The 
engine man jerks open the door of the 
fire box, and banks the fire for the night. 

The machine man runs to the sep- 
arator and climbs to the top He 
pulls a large canvas from its storage 
place. In a few moments the separa- 
tor is securely buckled in its canvas 
cover. “If a shower comes tonight, 
let ’er rain,” he says. 

Everybody is hungry. The men go 
to the wash room and wash clean from 
the sweat and dust of the day. 

Jack thinks of his friends at home, 
their evening meal over long ago. He 
rubs his empty stomach and wonders 
if he can ever fill it up again. But 
for a moment he had forgotten. No 
danger of not being filled up on the 
farm. They have cold milk, kept all 
day deep down in the well, in a bucket 
on a rope. Sweet hard butter from 
thesame place. Fresh homemade bread 
and strawberry preserves. Steaming, 
roasting ears of corn and fresh lettuce 
from the garden. Ripe blackberries 
with cream and sponge cake. 

Supper over, the men and boys all 
go to the yard. They lie on the soft 
green grass with their shirts off and 
with bare feet. They watch the moon 
rise through the trees. Fresh breezes 
soon cool them from the heat of the 
day. One by one they go and tumble 
into bed, and know no more until 
four o’clock in the morning. 

Jack sleeps like a log, but at sunrise 
he is out again. Not a cloud in the 
sky. What luck! 

The engineer has already built his 
fire. Black smoke is rolling out of the 
smokestack. The machine man has 
uncovered the separator, and is oiling 
it thoroughly. 
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Aunt Alice calls everyone to break- 
fast. They have wheat mush, sausage, 
eggs, hot biscuits and apple sauce. 
What a breakfast! 

The engineer returns to the engine 
and releases the steam whistle. Three 
shrill blasts sound out over the coun- 
tryside. It is time for the men to 
load their wagons. 

Jack and Ned hitch the pony to the 
cart. They get the stone water jugs 
from the cellar. They fill them at the 
pump and drive to the straw lot. The 
sun is already hot. The men will 
drink a lot of water. 

But now the engine has pulled the 
separator to position. They adjust 
the belt to the large pulley wheels. 
The engine backs down the lot until 
the belt is tight. The machine man 
turns a crank, and slowly the great 
straw blower reaches up ahd out and 
hangs over the ground. 

And now the first loaded wagons 
are coming in. They drive up to the 
bundle carrier on each side of the 
separator. The drivers wrap their 
lines securely around the wagon lad- 
ders and seize their pitchforks. 

Two short blasts from the steam 
whistle. 

‘“‘All r-i-g-h-t,”’ shouts the machine 
man waving his hat. The engineer 
pulls a lever. The belt flaps sharply, 
the horses snort or toss their heads, 
the wheels turn, the bundle carrier 
starts, and with a steady hum the 
machine starts its work of separating 
the wheat from the straw. 

It is thrilling, and Jack stays with 
the separator while Ned drives to the 
field with the water. Jack watches 
the men. Steadily, bundle after 
bundle, they toss the wheat into the 
carrier. Forked teeth snatch the straw 
and down the separator it goes. Jack 
runs to the other end. Already the 
golden wheat is rolling out of the ele- 
vators into the box wagon. He looks 
up at the blower, and it is belching 
forth great gusts of straw and chaff. 
Now he sees Ned returning. 

“Hurrah for the water boy!” Jack 
runs to the cart and jumps in. From 
lot to field and back they go again, 
and now they refill the jugs with 


fresh water. The heat is increas- 
ing every hour, but everybody works. 
Empty bundle-wagons clatter away 
and new loads drive up. The straw 
stack is rapidly growing larger and 
higher. Box wagons full of wheat 
leave for town. Now two of the men 
are racing. Which one will finish his 
bundles first? Steel forks flash and 
bundles fly. The separator groans. 
so fast,” yells the machine man. 
‘““You’ve choked her up.” He waves 
his hat. The engineer pulls the lever 
and everything stops. How still it is! 
‘Bill, you’re too smart. Don’t let 
this happen again.” Bill promises but 
the men all laugh. Bill won anyway. 
The machine man opens a trapdoor, 
and reaches down into the separator, 
pulling out the clogged straw. He 
shakes his fist at the men and yells 
“All r-i-g-h-t.” 
Hour after hour the machine hums 
at its work. 


In line with our plan for referring 
our story tellers to the best available 
story sources we reprint this month by 
permission ‘‘Jeremy's Big Red Ball” 
from Child Education, Russell Square, 


London, England, the leading English 
periodical of kindergarten-primary 
methods. We know of no educational 
magazine in which so high a standard 
in children’s stories is consistently 
maintained. 


And now it is noon. The teams are 
led to water and feed. The men wash 
and go in to dinner. 

The tables are full. Eighteen men 
and four boys. The women and girls 
serve great platters of fried chicken 
and dishes of vegetables with all 
the trimmings. Pie and fruit and 
lemonade follow. Jack eats as if it 
were Thanksgiving Day. He wishes 
Mother and Dad were with him. 

As in the morning, the long hours 
of the afternoon go by. Evening 
comes. Another day’s work is done, 
the men go home and quiet descends 
on the busy scene. Tired but happy, 
Jack is content. He has seen the 
wheat threshing on the farm. 


Jeremy’s Big Red Ball 
By HELENA MILLS 


Taree was once a big red ball 
which could roll and bounce as well as 
any ball in the world. It belonged to 
a little boy called Jeremy, who played 
with it all day long. 

One sunny day Jeremy was running 


along the big white road, bouncing his 
ball as he went. 

“‘Ping!” sang the big red ball as it 
struck the road. Up it bounced to 
meet the fleecy clouds, then down it 
dropped into Jeremy’s hands. 


“Next time it shall go very high!”’ 
said Jeremy, and he flung the ball 
downward with all his might. 

“Ping!” sang the big red ball again, 
and up it bounced till it was lost to 
sight among the leafy branches of a 
large oak tree. 

With outstretched hands Jeremy 
waited, but his ball did not come 
down. 

Poor Jeremy! He stared upward 
into the green branches, he searched 
the hedgerow, and he peeped among 
the bushes in the high, thick hedge. 
Where could it be? 

““My beautiful ball is lost!” he 
sobbed. ‘‘I shall never bounce it 
again.” 

But his big red ball was not the 
least bit lost, as vou shall see. It had 
only dropped on the other side of the 
hedge, into the short grass of a gently 
sloping meadow. 

There it stayed for a moment, rock- 
ing this way and that; then, slowly and 
easily, it began to roll down the grassy 
slope. 

Down it rolled, nearly grazing Mrs. 
Rabbit’s left whisker, as she popped 
her head out of her front door. 

‘“‘What monster is this?” she 
squeaked, and scuttled back to her 
cosy burrow, determined not to go 
outdoors any more that day! 

On rolled the big red ball, past 
Mother Cow and her speckled calf as 
they munched the sweet grass. 

Mother Cow took no notice, for she 
was old and wise and knew that there 
were many strange things in the world; 
but the speckled calf got very excited. 

‘“‘Ma-a-a! Here’s an apple!” he 
cried. 

“It is not an apple! Don’t touch 
it!” mooed his mother. 

But the speckled calf felt sure that 
such a pretty rosy-red thing must be 
some sort of apple, so he kicked up his 
little heels and raced after it. 

The big red ball rolled faster, for 
now it had come to the place where 
the meadow sloped steeply toward a 
little stream. And, as the speckled 
calf could not catch it and the big red 
ball had no power to stop itself, into 
the stream it went! 

There it lay, shining beneath the 
clear, smooth water, while Jeremy 
wandered sorrowfully up and down the 
big white road, thinking he should 
never see his ball again. 

It was a lucky thing that Farmer 
Cherry and his dog happened to come 
along. 

Farmer Cherry listened to the whole 
sad story, and then he said: 

‘Perhaps your ball has rolled into 
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my meadow. We will go in and have 
a look, and we will take Spot with 
us, for he is very clever at finding 
things.” 

They were soon in the meadow. 
Farmer Cherry trod slowly and heavily 
while he looked around; Jeremy ran 
to and fro, searching eagerly; and, as 
for Spot, he hadn’t the least idea what 
they were looking for, though he hoped 
it was rabbits! He barked excitedly 
and rushed madly around the meadow, 
so perhaps it was just as well that 
Mrs. Rabbit had decided to stay 
indoors! 

“We'll go down the slope. Your 
ball may have rolled a long way,” 
said Farmer Cherry. 

So down they went, stopping for a 
moment to pat the speckled calf, who 


was dozing by his mother’s side and 
had forgotten all about the strange 
apple. 

Very soon they came to the lazy- 
moving stream. ‘‘Woof!” barked 
Spot, catching sight of the wet, glisten- 
ing ball. At last he had discovered 
what they were looking for! 

Splash! He was in the stream and 
had caught the ball in his mouth. 
Another splash and a shake of his 
coat, and he had laid the big red ball 
at Jeremy’s feet! 

“‘Good dog!” cried Jeremy, and 
patted Spot’s wet head. 

Then Jeremy ran home to tell his 
mother all about it, bouncing his ball 
as he went. But he was very careful 
not to let it go so high again. 

Copyright, ‘‘Child Education.” 


The Boy Columbus Left At Home 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


T HE child who has a birthday in 
the month of October is very apt to 
compare himself with Christopher 
Columbus, and when we think of that 
great navigator we think of adventure. 
But there is an untold story of Colum- 
bus that October’s birthday child will 
like to hear. It is the story of Diego, 
Christopher Columbus’ eldest and 
best-loved son. Diego was about 
eleven years old when we first hear 
of him. He was so interested in his 
father’s great plan to discover the 
Blessed Islands, as the Canary Islands 
were called more than four hundred 
years ago, that he was known as the 
Little Admiral. Together, father and 
son wandered the roads of Spain beg- 
ging help and money for the voyage 
of discovery Columbus longed to take. 
All Spain, and all of Europe for that 
matter, believed that the world ended 
where the sea touched the line of the 
horizon. Even Diego Columbus’ uncle 
Bartholomew, the learned map-maker 
of Lisbon, believed this. His charts 
showed that the unwary navigator 
who sailed into the sunset would drop 
off, nobody knew where. But Diego 
believed with his father that the world 
was round. 

If we might have opened the garden 
gate of an old monastery, La Rabida, 
near Palos in Spain, shortly after 
Christopher Columbus had received 
permission from Queen Isabella to 
voyage westward with his three little 
sailing vessels, we would have seen 
a very lonely boy. Diego and his 
father, sometimes without food or 
shelter, had often stopped at La 


Rabida for rest and meals. The monk 
in charge had been helpful in securing 
the gold from Queen Isabella for 
Christopher Columbus’ ships. Diego 
had hoped that his father would take 
him, but no: here he was, in the care 
of the good Brothers of La Rabida, 
who spent their lives within the sunny 
walls of this ancient Spanish convent. 
But his father had said to Diego before 
he sailed, ‘‘You must stay here and 
await my return, Little Admiral. 
Your brother Ferdinand may need 
you. It will be a hazardous voyage 
over the Sea of Darkness, and if we 
should be so lucky as to find the 
Blessed Islands, of which the blind 
Homer and the pleasure-loving Phe- 
nicians wrote, I shall not stop, but 
sail on to look for a new world. Good- 
bye, my Diego, and take my place 
until you hear from me.” 


Tae fountain in the garden of 
the monastery of La Rabida showered 
drops to swell the flow of Diego’s 
tears. The boy was blind to the sun 
and the flowers. His father had never 
seen him cry. No, indeed. Bare- 
footed, tanned by the sun, his dark 
eyes shining with courage, Diego had 
walked along the highways of Spain 
beside his father through sunshine and 
storm. Now, left alone, he thought 
that he could not bear it. Shaken 
with sobs, he hardly noticed the firm 
hand of one of the Brothers laid on 
his shoulder. 

“Our Little Admiral crying! 
no, that cannot be,” 


No, 
the monk said 


kindly. ‘‘A brave father should have 
a brave son. What you need is a 
task to keep you busy until your 
father returns. Only today, a mes- 
senger came to us from the Court of 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 
at Madrid saying that they need a 
new page boy to play with the young 
prince, Don Juan. You shall go, 
Diego. We will provide you with new 
doublets, a velvet cloak and a hat 
with a feather, as well as buckles for 
your shoes. This is a chance to show 
the King and Queen that you are 
thankful for their kindness to your 
father. Come, Diego, dry your tears. 
The messenger waits to take you back 
with him as soon as we can make you 
ready.”’ 

That was the beginning of Diego 
Columbus’ service as a page at the 
court of Spain. Old records tell us 
that the prince, Don Juan, was 
younger than Diego Columbus, and a 
spoiled little lad. Diego had to take 
care of Don Juan’s toys, but never 
share them, study his lessons for him, 
take his punishments. Diego also had 
to learn court manners, how to fence, 
train falcons for hunting, how to 
carry a great silver platter piled with 
food without dropping it, how to hold 
a lady’s long train as she stepped into 
her coach or walked the length of the 
throne-room. Diego did his best for 
weeks and months. He was a gay 
playmate for Don Juan, a trustworthy 
page when he was needed by the King 
or Queen. If he cried in loneliness 
for his father, lost, as all Spain be- 
lieved, in the Sea of Darkness, no one 
knew it. One day, because a page of 
the throne-room had been knighted 
and there was need for another, Queen 
Isabella asked that the tall, straight 
son of Christopher Columbus be given 
her. So Diego Columbus took his 
place at the foot of the throne, waiting 
upon the Queen, and listening eagerly 
to her tales of his father. 


Ox: of the duties of a court page 
of those long-ago days was that of 
carrying messages and running errands. 
Speed, honesty, and faithfulness were 
important. After Diego had been in 
the service of Queen Isabella a few 
months, word came that a strange 
sailing vessel had brought back to 
Spain a company of weary sailors and 
their captain. They had come from 
the other side of the world. Stopping 
at one port and another, they had 
reached Barcelona where the King and 
Queen had a castle. A messenger 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE DUCK AND THE KANGAROO 


By Epwarp LEAR 


I. 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo, 
“Good gracious! how you hop 
Over the fields, and the water too, 
As if you never would stop! 
My life is a bore in this stupid pond; 
And I long to go out in the world beyond: 
I wish I could hop like you,” 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 


II. 
“Please give me a ride on your back,”’ 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo: 


The whole of the long day through; 
And we'd go to the Dee, and the Jelly Bo Lee, 
Over the land, and over the sea: 

Please take me a ride! oh, do!” 

Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 


Ill. 

Said the Kangaroo to the Duck, 

“This requires some little reflection. 
Perhaps, on the whole, it might bring me luck: 

And there seems but one objection; 
Which is, if you'll let me speak so bold, 
Your feet are unpleasantly wet and cold, 

And would probably give me the roo— 
Matiz,” said the Kangaroo. 


IV. 

Said the Duck, ‘‘As I sat on the rocks, 

I have thought over that completely; 
And I bought four pairs of worsted socks, 

Which fit my web-feet neatly; 
And, to keep out the cold, I’ve bought a cloak; 
And every day a cheroot I'll smoke; 

All to follow my own dear, true 
Love of a Kangaroo.”’ 


V. 
Said the Kangaroo, “I’m ready, 
All in the moonlight pale; 
But to balance me well, dear Duck, sit steady, 
And quite at the end of my tail.” 
So away they went with a hop and a bound; 


And who so happy, oh! who, 
As the Duck and the Kangaroo? 


HOAR FROST 


By TOsHIYUKI 


- The autumn dews are silvery white— 
And I would fain be told 
How they can paint whole forests in a night, 
Brown, scarlet, crimson, gold. 
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Discovery Poems 
Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


“T would sit quite still, and say nothing but ‘Quack’ 


And they hopped the whole world three times round. 


THE BOY COLUMBUS 


“It’s a wonderful story,”’ I hear you say, 
“How he struggled and worked and plead and prayed, 
And faced every danger undismayed, 
With a will that would neither break nor bend, 
And discovered a new world in the end— 
But what does it teach to a boy of today? 
All the worlds are discovered, you know of course, 
All the rivers are traced to their utmost source: 
If he had ever so much a mind 
To become a discoverer famous; 
And if we’d much rather read a book 
About someone else, and the risks he took. 
Why nobody, surely, can blame us.”’ 


So you think all the worlds are discovered now; 

All the lands have been charted and sailed about, 
Their mountains climbed, their secrets found out; 

All the seas have been sailed and their currents known— 
To the uttermost isles the winds have blown 

They have carried a venturing prow? 

Yet there lie all about us new worlds, everywhere, 
That wait their discoverer’s footfall; spread fair 

Are electrical worlds that no eye has seen, 

And mechanical worlds that lie hidden serene 

And await their Columbus securely. 

There are new worlds in Science and new worlds in Art 
And the boy who will work with his head and his heart 
Will discover his new world surely. 


—Anonymous 


DISCOVERY 


By WHITMAN 


Will you seek afar off? You surely come back at last, 
In things best known to you, finding the best. 


From ‘‘Chants Democratic"’ 


MY BLACK CAT 


My black cat is a witch’s cat, 

She stays with me all day, 

She has her meals, I’m glad of that, 

Then, no matter how cosy I make her mat, 
At night she steals away. 


She meets the witch in a haunted glade, 
Deep in the gloomy wood; 

They sit by the fire that the witch has made, 
And whisper of bad things, I’m afraid— 
Certainly nothing good. 


Then up they get and ride the skies, 
Holding the broomstick tight, 

No wonder my cat has sleepy eyes, 

It comes, says mother, who's very wise, 
Of broomstick-riding, at night. 


Author Unknown 
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Creative Work and Thinking 


By EDGAR JAMES SWIFT 


: Us: the natural creative impulses 
of children,’’ the slogan of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, is a 
new phrasing of a rather old educa- 
tional maxim. When I began to 
teach in the grades, longer ago than I 
like to recall, the slogan of our school 
was “Start self-activity in the chil- 
dren.”” What was missing in our 
scheme was the method by which self- 
activity could be started; and I think 
this vital factor in the plan is still 
wanting. Slogans are inspirational. 
They point the way; they show us the 
bull’s-eye at which we are aiming, but 
they do not tell us how to hit it. The 
purpose of this paper is to indicate the 
method. 

First of all we must agree—or dis- 
agree—on the result which we want to 
attain. If we disagree, my plan will 
not appeal to you, for I maintain 
that the most important aim in educa- 
tion is to teach children to think, and 
I don’t care what material is used so 
long as it serves this purpose. Here I 
shall probably meet with opposition, 
since the subjects usually named for 
creative self-expression are literature, 
music, art, and dramatics. Litera- 
ture, I have found, takes care of itself 
with youngsters who get interested in 
thinking, because they search for 
arguments pro and con. My diffi- 
culty in the lower schools was not to 
create the desire to read, but to keep 
the boys and girls supplied with books. 
Their enthusiasm about the questions 
under discussion ran a close second to 
that for baseball. Their interest did 
not need to be aroused. It was 
awake, and all that I had to do was to 
keep it fed. As for art, music and 
dramatics, if there are young children 
who do not enjoy playing their role in 
these activities, I have missed them 
in my thirty years of school-mastering. 

But thinking is commonly assumed 
to be a natural, spontaneous process. 
It isn’t. Like any other art it must 
be learned, and learning to keep one’s 
opinions in a fluid state until all the 
evidence has been gathered, weighed 
and impartially judged, is not easy. 
The beliefs of many of us are frozen 
liabilities. Think, for example, of the 
number who swear by one or another 


Author, “‘The Psychology of Childhood” 


of the mental healing cults when each 
of the other fifty-six varieties has just 
as many cures—and failures—to its 
credit. This is a bit of knowledge 
which should thaw the frozen prej- 
udices of those who want to do straight 
thinking. But it doesn’t do it with 
those who have not acquired the habit 
in childhood of collecting and weighing 
evidence. Let is see how this may 
be done. 


A PROBLEM should be put up to 
the children. I know that this does 
not sound new, for have we not the 
project method? The objection to 


The late Edgar James Swift, who 
wrote this paper for AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD shortly before his death in 1932, 
was one of our leading psychologists. 
His ‘‘Mind in the Making’’ is an 
accepted text, and his other works, 
““Youth and the Race,” “Learning by 
Doing,” ‘Psychology and the Day's 
Work,” and “The Psychology of 
Childhood,’ have done much to guide 
our understanding. 

At the time of his death Professor 
Swift was Head of the Department of 
Psychology, Washington University, 
St. Louis. For many years he had 
maintained a summer home in New 
England near the estate of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, whose faith in the 
creative spirit of the young child he 
shared. 


this and other problem plans, however, 
is that they are stereotyped. The 
teacher has a project and the method 
for carrying it through is neatly written 
out in her lesson plan. My thought is 
to suggest a question or problem and, 
if it appeals to the youngsters, to put 
its solution in their hands. If it 
doesn’t meet with approval another 
question should be raised. In my 
earlier teaching I was never able to 
make a lesson plan, because I did not 
know what problem would appeal to 
the children, or what explanations 
would be given in answer to the ques- 
tions. I was in their hands, ready to 
follow where they led, but we always 
found profitable ore to mine. 

With children about ten years of 


age, or older, organization is a great 
help. They like to elect a captain and 
two or three other officers who will 
suggest questions and keep them at 
their work. It is an interesting fact 
in the psychology of childhood that, 
as boys approach the age of puberty, 
they organize into groups or teams 
with a leader; and they obey this 
leader. They do the work which he 
lays out, though they would resent 
the assignment were it given by the 
teacher as a task to be accomplished; 
and the girls join actively with them. 
But the setting of the stage for adoles- 
cents is another story. Just now we 
are talking about younger children. 
From the time youngsters enter 
school to the age when they surrender 
the personal triumph of a splendid 
home-run that their baseball team may 
win, they are individualistic, resentful 
of control by associates. Con- 
sequently the teacher must be some- 
what more conspicuous in the program 
of the work than will be necessary a 
little later. The younger children, at 
times, may be divided into groups, 
working on the same or different 
questions, but the teacher will need to 
move more frequently from one group 
to another than with older boys and 
girls. The plan, you will notice, is 
one of investigation, simple to be sure, 
but still the laboratory method in 
which the children are trying to think 
out the solution of the questions 
which the teacher has suggested. 
They consult pictures or books as they 
wish, and the teacher helps them 
through questions to understand what 
they are working upon, or she points 
out why an explanation does not 
satisfy. They study problems, not 
books, though books—many of them 
—are used to get the intormation 
needed at the moment, the only time 
when they are interested in knowledge. 


Mhocu has been written about the 
loss of interest in school work as chil- 
dren advance through the grades. 
They stop asking questions and the 
query, Why? has been raised. One 
explanation was found by an investi- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Worthwhile Books 


In Paper Covers 


Stories: A List of Stories to Tell and 
to Read Aloud. Edited by Mary Gould 
Davis. 71 Pages. The New York Public 
Library. $0.25. 


Stories for Children Under Seven: 
Trains. Boats and Bridges. Streets. 
Edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Illus- 
trations in separate pamphlets. The John 
Day Company, Inc., New York. $0.20 
each. Pamphlets of illustrations. $0.20 
each. 


Block Building. By Harriet Johnson. 
Illustrated. 47 Pages. The John Day 
Company, Inc., New York. $0.50. 


An Individual Study Guide. By Grace 
Langdon. 63 Pages. The John Day 
Company, New York. $0.50. 


books for teacher 
reference have found their way into the 
publishers” lists and solve the problem 
of keeping up with the educational 
times without too much outlay. Those 
referred to here are of special value. 
One represents long experience in 
library story-telling in a great public- 
library system; and the others embody 
the proved experiment in education for 
a new age on the part of the City and 
Country School, New York City. 

Mary Gould Davis’ valuable second 
edition of a list of stories and sources, 
like the first one published in 1927, has 
been edited from the programs of the 
story-tellers of the New York Public 
Library. Some of the stories go back 
to the day when the first story hour 
was held in one of the branches, while 
new story favorites as recent as the 
current year have been added. To 
the joy and happiness which that 
first story hour represented, Miss 
Davis’ work has grown until Book 
Wagons carry library service and 
trained story-tellers to the farthest 
reaches of New York City. ‘“‘Stories”’ 
includes lists—‘‘For the Picture Book 
Hour,” “For the Story Hour,” ‘For 
the Older Boys and Girls,” and ‘‘Hero 
Stories.”” Sources and brief descrip- 
tions of the appeal accompany the 
stories, making the pamphlet a con- 
tribution to the story-teller’s library 
of real value. 


In its work with children of city 
environment, The City and Country 
School, New York City, has found a 
need for simple stories of city life, 
having the “here and now’’ appeal 
which Lucy Sprague Mitchell, execu- 


tive of this school, has used with such 
notable success. The paper-bound 
books of stories, ‘“Trains,’’ ‘‘Boats and 
Bridges,”’ and ‘“‘Streets,’’ are the result 
of meeting this story need in the 
younger group of children with short 
rhythmic stories that present word 
pictures all modern children enjoy, 
whether they go to school in town or 
country. 

These stories have been written by 
Mrs. Mitchell, by teachers in the City 
and Country School, and by the chil- 
dren. The sounds and patterns of 
modern life form the story back- 
grounds. We find these stories, short, 
picturesque, true: ‘Three Freight 
Trains,” ‘Train Song,” Big 
New Steam Engine,” ‘“‘How the 
Steamer Left the Dock,’ “On the 
River Road,” ‘“The Great Bridge,” 
“The Harbor at Night,” ‘The Big 
Street in the Big City,” ‘“The Traffic 
Policeman,”’ ‘““The Subway Tunnel,”’ 
“Dick, the Grocery Horse.’ There 
are many others of similar modern 
realistic type which have their place 
in the story hour and make the 
series very valuable. 

The plan of illustrating the stories 
with prints made from photographs, 
which accompany the books in special 
envelopes, is indeed original. It makes 
possible the mounting and display of 
these effective prints made from photo- 
graphs of the machines and appliances, 
buildings, and street scenes through 
which the industrial life of the city 
moves. 


In her long fruitful experience in 
nursery-school work Harriet Johnson 
has analyzed and clarified the educa- 
tional uses to which the young child 
puts his instinct to build. In ‘The 
Art of Block Building” she has pre- 
pared a guide of importance to every 
kindergarten teacher as well as direc- 
tors of nursery groups. The material 
and illustrations are drawn from 
records whose purpose was the gradual 
accumulation of a working body of 
information in regard to the growth 
of young children, especially as it 
concerned school experiences and 
opportunities. Miss Johnson tells us 
that a child building with blocks is 
blood brother to any other child of 
the same age speaking or drawing. 
She believes that, through observation 
of his building, maturity levels and 


steps of progress can be charted. 
As this record covers careful observa- 
tion carried on over a period of years, 
the results are worthy of study. 


Leaders of study groups and mothers 
of young children need simple, authori- 
tative reference books in home guid- 
ance. Grace lLangdon’s popular 
““Home Guidance for Young Children,”’ 
differs from the many books on this 
subject, in that it aims to prevent 
problems rather than cure those habits 
and change the attitudes already 
fixed. Her pamphlet, ‘An Individual 
Guide,” issued this year is designed to 
be used with her previous book, 
“Home Guidance for Young Chil- 
dren.’’ It includes class exercises, situ- 
ations for discussion and sample charts 
to be filled in. It might also be used 
alone as suggestive of the lines along 
which observation of the young child 
should be made. 

Miss Langdon directs the research 
in the nursery school connected with 
Columbia University, New York City. 


New-Deal Geography 


Our Neighbors Near and Far. By Frances 
Carpenter. Illustrated. 262 Pages. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. $1.12 
list; $0.84 net. 


Our Home State and Continent. (New 
York State Edition.) Albert Perry Brig- 
ham and Charles T. McFarlane.  Iilus- 
trated. 330 Pages. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. $1.32 list, $0.99 net. 


QieocraPny is at the present 
time perhaps the most significant sub- 
ject of the curriculum. No longer do 
we teach it as an isolated topic but 
an inclusive human-relations study 
upon which depends our home security 
and national welfare. People, busi- 
ness, commerce, the science of human 
relationships and the background of 
government weave a close-knit pattern 
that takes its design from the geo- 
graphic outlook. Language, indus- 


‘trial art, history, drama, are firmly 


bound between the covers of the new 
text-books in geography among which 
the two recommended here are excel- 
lent examples. 

Our new geographic way of thinking 
is especially well illustrated in Profes- 
sor Carpenter’s fourth-grade text, 
“Our Neighbors Near and Far.” In 
this geography the pupil takes a 
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kaleidoscopic tour of the world. Ona 
series of imaginary journeys, after a 
trip over our own country from coast to 
coast as a basis of comparison, the 
pupil visits the moist Amazon valley, 
the cold Arctic, the hot, dry desert of 
the Sahara, the garden of the Nile and 
the rain-soaked forests of the Congo. 
From the simple primitive peoples in 
these regions he makes the acquaint- 
ance of more advanced types in the 
highlands of Switzerland and the low- 
lands of the Netherlands. He sees 
the effect and influence of location on 
peoples living near the seas, of isola- 
tion upon the life of even a great coun- 
try such as China. Finally he studies 


a type of civilization illustrated in 
Australia. 


The presentation of this vital mate- 
rial is through the medium of narrative. 
The child visualizes himself as making 
the journeys and seeing the various 
places and people with his own eyes. 
He meets a boy and girl of each type 
of habitat and through them is helped 
to understand their way of living. 
A balance is carefully maintained 
between the social and scientific aspects 
of the subject matter. 


One visualizes great opportunity 
for establishing a new international 
outlook through the use of such a text, 
its usefulness increased with outside 
material; collected exhibits in the 
classroom museum, timetables, travel 
literature, the use of daily news- 
papers, pictures and stories. 


“Our Home State and Continent” 
is written as a fifth-grade text to 
follow the Carpenter book. This text- 
book makes the study of New York 
State basic to the further study of 
geography and emphasizes the funda- 
mental factors that influence men’s 
lives. An outline treatment of the 
natural regions of the United States is 
followed by a study of the contrasting 
conditions in the state of Florida. 
The remaining two-thirds of the book 
gives an account of the other states in 
the natural groups and of our outlying 
possessions, and the other countries 
of North America. 


The early history of each region as 
presented in this geography provides a 
background for a study of natural 
resources, industries, business, com- 
munity and home life. 


A common value of these two new 
geographies is their many illustrations. 
Photographs makes the text live. 


Teaching in the New School 


Directing Language Power in the Ele- 
mentary School Child. By Caroline J. 


Trommer and Teresa A. Regan. Iilus- 
trated. 497 Pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


Children and Architecture. 
Barnes and Bess M. Young. 
352 Pages. Bureau 
Teachers College, 
New York. $2.25. 


By Emily A. 
Illustrated. 
of Publications, 
Columbia University, 


Carrying the Mail. By Alvah W. Hughes. 
Illustrated. 253 Pages. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. $2.25. 


of our new ap- 
proach to education is the frontispiece 
of “Directing Language Power in the 
Elementary School Child,” which 
shows a group of children dancing in 
a ring about one of the great elm 
trees that grace New England roads 
and pastures. The approach to the 
subject by means of story-telling, 
dramatization and an appreciation 
of poetry is also new and challenging. 
That language and the power of ex- 
pression through the written and 
spoken word may be developed through 
such influences as these instead of 
through parsing, analysis, and the 
memorizing of rules of grammar is the 
keynote of the book. It comes to us 
from the everyday experience of two 
executives in the public schools of 
Boston, and belongs in a prominent 
place on the teacher’s desk this year. 

This book offers the teacher many 
learning situations by means of which 
she may vitalize her use of the story, 
of dramatization, of poetry, and of 
language subject matter. It is based 
on the thought that no language text 
may take the place of an imaginative 
teacher whose sympathy draws the 
best from the shy child and motivates 
in all pupils the desire to overcome 
faulty expression. The discussions, 
abundantly illustrated, are planned so 
as to guide both the student-teacher 
and the classroom teacher and are 
centered about three basic tendencies 
of the race: love of the story, inborn 
play urge, and response to beauty of 
sound and rhythm. This plan is de- 
veloped through many units of teach- 
ing which transform theory into prac- 
tice. 


The Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege is making a real contribution to ed- 
ucation through the publication of some 
of the proved units of activity within 
which the staff’s progressive teaching 
is crystallized. Outstanding examples 
of this are found in two new books 


written by teachers in the Lincoln 
School, fully illustrated and proving 
that school progress is aided by using 
excursions, handwork, dramatization 
and many forms of records as a back- 
ground for instruction. The titles of 
these books are somewhat inadequate; 
vastly more than architecture and 
carrying the mail were involved. The 
activities, each of which in its varied con- 
tacts covered several months, reached 
as far back as the beginnings of 
civilization and man’s development 
through communication, this cycle 
studied in the neighborhood of a city 
school and the excursions the classes 
took to study the life of a great city. 

“Children and Architecture’ de- 
scribes the development of its theme 
with sixth-grade pupils. A clear un- 
derstanding was gained of the great 
influence which early civilization had 
on the architecture of today and of 
the historical growth of nations in 
their effort to adapt themselves to 
things at hand. 

“Carrying the Mail’ relates a 
second grade’s activities centering 
around historical and contemporary 
mail service. The author discusses 
reasons for selecting this unit of work, 
tells how the unit was initiated, gives 
sufficient detail so that the teacher 
may understand how the activities 
were carried on, and finally describes 
the mail play which this second grade 
presented for the entertainment and 
education of their friends and parents. 
Additional chapters present materials 
on science, language, arts, reading, and 
other school experiences. 


In the Picture-Book World 


The Little Red Chair. By Miriam 
Walker. Illustrated. 47 Pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.75. 


The Little Boy with the Big Red Apples. 
By Elsa Moeschlin. Illustrated. 
Unpaged. Coward, McCann, Inc., 
New York. $1.75. 


Fifty-One New Nursery Rhymes. By 
Rose Fyleman. Tilustrated. 100 Pages. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, Long Island. $1.50. 


“The Little Red 
Chair,’’ a new story book for three. 
year-olds, Lois Hayden Meek, Director 
of the Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, New York, where 
the stories were developed, says; 
“Good books for preschool children 
are rare. Yet young children love 
books, like to look at the pictures, to 
see the print and hear the stories 
read. Young children enjoy most 
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stories about their own experiences or 
experiences that other children of 
their own age have had. The ideas 
presented should be wholesome and 
suggestive of joy, interest and activity. 
Humor is not essential to children’s 
enjoyment of stories, but when it is 
used it should express, not the humor 
of adults, but the amusement that 
little children find in such things as 
the raindrop on the end of a small boy’s 
nose or the attempt of two children 
to sit in one chair resulting in both 
falling out. Probably one reason that 
good books for preschool children are 
rare is that only a few of them have 
been written by people who know and 
understand children.” 

“The Little Red Chair” contains a 
group of stories based on the author’s 
eight years’ experience as’ nursery- 
school director in the Institute of 
Child Development at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The illus- 
trations were made by a mother who 
teaches in the Horace Mann School of 
the College. An authentic three-year- 
old picture book has resulted. 


We all lost our hearts to Elsa 
Moeschlin’s pictured tale, ‘‘The Red 
Horse.”” Now, direct from her native 
Switzerland, this artist-author has 
sent us another beautiful picture book, 
the text clear and the illustrations 
colorful and gay. The story is about 
Charlie Rask, a little goat-herd of 
Sweden who was very fond of apples. 
- He offered a prize of a silver dollar 
for the largest and most beautiful 
apple sent him from the neighboring 
countryside. Who won the prize, and 
what Charlie did with the thousands 
of apples that came to him make a 
climax children will delight in. 


A new book of verse by Rose 
Fyleman is always an event in the 
child world. ‘‘Fifty-One New Nursery 
Rhymes” with truly humorous illus- 
trations in color fulfills our expecta- 
tions. The rhymes are pure nonsense 
touched with the whimsical charm 
that distinguishes all Miss Fyleman’s 
writing. They create unforgettable 
characters for our enjoyment; the 
“Strong Man of Norroway,” for ex- 
ample, ‘“who came to Dublin town,— 


And every time he gave a sneeze 
A house came tumbling down.” 


There is also a hopeful milkmaid: 
Meg Moriarty bought a cow, 
She tried to milk it but didn’t know how; 
She didn’t know how, but she tried her 
best— 
Nobody seems to know the rest.”’ 


Noah, Jason, Henry the Eighth, 
Pirates, rabbits, mice, cats, frogs, 
flowers, other children who behave as 
we never would, are found on the 
pages of this sophisticated nursery 
book, which is, after all, no more in- 
consequential than children are if we 
but give them a chance to exercise 
their sense of wit. 


Good Times Together 


‘ Around America with the Indian. By 


Nina B. Lamkin and M. Jagendorf. 
Illustrated. 131 Pages. Samuel French, 
New York. $1.50. 


Be a Puppet Showman. By 
Bufano. Illustrated. 167 Pages. 
Century Company, New York. $2.50. 


Penny Plain. Twopence Coloured. By 
A. E. Wilson. Illustrated. 118 Pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$5.00. 


Remo 
The 


Puy has come into its own in 
education, especially since the new 
leisure offers us time to waste or make 
the most of. Among the new books 
in play activities for the school, club, 
and recreation center we find real joy 
for both children and teachers. 

There has never been a_ book 
quite like “Around America with the 
Indian,”’ in which Miss Lamkin and 
Dr. Jagendorf lead us through Indian 
villages to the tune of flutes and drums, 
and give us the privilege of joining in 
tribal ceremonials, dances and games. 
Anxious to find out not only whether 
the renewed interest in Indian life 
was reflected in child interest, but 
also whether informational stories and 
plays would re-create a picture for 
childhood of Indian village life, the 
authors had their material tested by 
Ataloa, Chickasaw Indian, Professor 
of English and Philosophy, Bacone 
College, Muskogee, Oklahoma, before 
putting it between covers. The result 
is unique and of educational value. 

Creek, Dakota, and Zuni Indians 
were chosen as types. Around the 
life of these tribes, stories, plays, ac- 
tivities in applied art, and music are 
grouped. The book is arranged in 
units. First, the short stories of vil- 
lage life of a particular tribe. These 
give the suggestions for the Indian 
village which will become the setting 
for the play. Second, the text of the 
play. Third, the suggestions for pro- 


duction. Fourth, music. Fifth, ref- 
erences. 
Creative ideas, original designs, 


adapting the play for present use, 
making stage sets, costumes and 
properties, arranging a prologue for 


the play, working out the songs, 
dances and ceremonials, give great 
opportunity for creative and con- 
structive workmanship. The music 
needed for the plays is in the book. 
It is simple enough for children who 
have had a year of study to work out. 

Each unit becomes a series of fas- 
cinating and real experiences like 
those which the Indians, our first 
Americans, had on the prairies and in 
the forests. 

The authors are well-equipped for 
this endeavor to acquaint us with the 
first Americans. Miss Lamkin has 
written many books for school and 
community leaders and she lectures on 
Indian life. M. Jagendorf was the 
first to organize a practical children’s 
theater in America. ‘The Children’s 
Playhouse,” founded in 1923, is still 
one of the most important children’s 
theater organizations in this country. 


Remo Bufano came from Italy to 
America when a small boy. His 
family settled in the Italian section of 
lower New York and it was in a Sicil- 
ian marionette theater there that he 
first became influenced by a desire to 
create puppets and marionettes him- 
self. In 1915 he gave his first public 
performance in a New York settle- 
ment house. Progressing from then 
to now, he has co-operated with Leo- 
pold Stokowski, Pierre Montreaux, 
Willem Mengelberg, and Eva Lee 
Gallienne in undertakings that have 
brought his marionettes to the atten- 
tion of the entire musical and theatri- 
cal world. 

“Be a Puppet Showman’”’ has wide 
values for the schools, since it encourages 
a practical application of nearly all the 
arts and crafts—modeling, carpentry, 
costuming, playwriting, and diction. 
From the modeling of marionette 
heads, hands and feet, to the building 
of a theater and its properties, the de- 
signing of costumes, and manipulating 
the completed figures, Mr. Bufano’s 
descriptions are clear and educational. 
Since the book is written in interesting 
simple English, it takes on additional 
value for children’s reading. 

Our approach to dramatization will 
be clarified if we may inform ourselves 
as to the historic background of the 
juvenile drama through Mr. Wilson’s 
scholarly and delightful ‘‘Penny Plain, 
Twopence Coloured,” the story of the 
little toy stage and paper cut-outs 
with which children of the days of 
the Victorians amused themselves. In 
decorations and text this is a book for 
the collector. Charles Dickens made 
frequent references to the pastime of 
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coloring and cutting out the sheets of 
scenes and characters of such plays as 
“The Miller and His Men,” and 
Robert Louis Stevenson, in his well- 
known essay, “A Penny Plain and 
Twopence Coloured,” extolled the 
plays of Skelt and Pollock. But 
Stevenson ignored the claims to fame 
of the real pioneers of the cut-out 
drama, among whom were such pub- 
lishers as West, Hodgson, Jameson, 
Park, and Webb, whose early sheets 
of the plays were beautifully drawn by 
such artists as William Blake and 
George and Robert Cruikshank. 

Mr. Wilson, who succeeded Mr. 
William Archer as dramatic critic of 
the London Star, has gone fully into 
the matter of the origin and develop- 
ment of the miniature stage of the 
juvenile drama. 


IN BEHALF OF 
KINDERGARTENS 


Are you ready to give to the citizens 
in your community accurate state- 
ments emphasizing the importance of 
kindergarten experience for all young 
children? The Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., is ready to 
furnish to teachers and all those inter- 
ested in the needs of young children 
the following: 


“Suggested Procedure When the 
Elimination of Kindergartens is Pro- 
posed.”’ Postage, $0.03. 


“Research Findings in Relation to 
Kindergarten Training cs a Factor in 
School Life.” Postage, $0.03. 


“Extended Report on Research Find- 
ings in Relation to Kindergarten Train- 
ing as a Factor in School Life,” by 
George Stoddard. Price, $0.10. 


“Shall the Youngest Suffer Most,”’ 
by Patty Hill. Postage, $0.03. 


Creative Work and Thinking 
(Continued from page 35) 


gator, Romiett Stevens. She had a 
stenographer take down everything 
that was said in grade classes and 
found that the teacher spoke eighty- 
five per cent of the words used. The 
other fifteen per cent was divided 
among the pupils of the classes. What 
is the inducement for creative think- 
ing when the teacher tells everything. 
Another explanation is the slavish use 
of text books. If it’s all printed, why 
do any thinking? ‘“‘No one, not even 


a child,’’ Rousseau once said, ‘‘wants 
to go to unnecessary trouble.’”’ He 
was right. Classes, however informal 
the teacher tries to make them, 
stifle thinking; and text books, when 
the children are old enough for them, 
mechanize education. I once hap- 
pened into a school and saw three 
groups of children lying prone on the 
floor studying maps. That was a 
“recitation.”” The maps were so large 
that the children could not see them 
clearly on the wall, and the teacher 
had suggested questions which the 
boys and girls were working out. She 
was not saying anything when I 
entered, but the youngsters were say- 
ing alot. The teacher asked me what 
I thought the inspector would say if 
he saw how she conducted her classes. 
I wondered also. 

With the plan which I am sug- 
gesting, children think that they are 
following their own sweet will, which 
gives them the same freedom for 
invention—the use of their natural 
creative impulses—as though they 
were running riot. Various problems 
are Offered, they select the one that 
appeals to them and go at it in a very 
business-like way, if my early experi- 
ence counts for anything. When, as 
sometimes happens, they disagree on 
what they want to do, the questions 
are put to vote. In this way they 
acquire the habit of co-operation. 
They feel that they are selecting their 
own problem and tackling it in their 
own way. And this is what they are 
really doing. 


Doone children want to see 
quicker results than older ones and, 
for this reason, their work should be 
so guided, but not directed, that, at 
the end of a period, they may get 
something definite which they can 
carry away. This, in their opinion, 
represents the work of the period. 
It is what they can repeat if asked. 
But the information is by no means 
so important as the training which 
they have received in the art of think- 
ing. They have made mistakes, some 
of which have been pointed out by the 
other children. Other errors have 
been indicated by questions which 
the teacher asked, questions not in- 
tended to elicit information but to 
start a new line of thinking. 

Children want to think, though 
they are not conscious of this desire. 
Thinking is one of their natural crea- 
tive impulses, but it is also an impulse 
that is easily smothered. Given free- 
dom it often produces, even in young 


children, quite astonishing results; 
and with freedom to find ways, 
means, and explanations, the interest 
in the work maintains itself. More 
questions, rather than fewer, are 
asked as the children pass up through 
the grades; and once a teacher has 
learned to use the method teaching is 
raised from daily drudgery to a game 
of wit. ‘‘Do you know,” said one of 
my former students who is following 
the plan, “it makes teaching just fun.” 


Secial Studies in the 
Rural Sehools 


(Continued from page 11) 


2. Class Discussion. 

What crops shall we have on our 
farm at school? 

What crops do the farmers in this 
locality raise? 

(List and study in more detail the 
chief local products.) 


Hay: Why does the farmer raise 
hay? How does the up-to-date farmer 
cut his hay? What other machines 
and implements does he use? How 
do horses help? Why do farmers not 
use horses as much as they did years 
ago? What kind of weather does he 
want at haying time? Why? Where 
does the farmer store his hay? Why 
is hay sometimes baled? 


Corn: The world’s largest food 
crop (developed according to chil- 
dren’s interest). What do we know 
about the corn that our farmers raise? 
What are the things that we would 
like to know? When did white men 
first learn to use corn for food? (Read 
the story of Mondamin and Hiawatha). 
How does the farmer get his field ready 
to plant corn? How does he cultivate 
it? How did the Indians plant, culti- 
vate, and grind their maize? What 
kind of climate does corn need? 

Do we use the same kind of corn 
that animals do? What are some of 
the different ways in which we use 
corn for food? Besides being a good 
food for people and animals, what are 
some other uses of corn? What stories 
and poems can you find about corn? 


Vegetables: Study from real, choice, 
appetizing-looking vegetables brought 
by the children. Make a list of our 
home-grown vegetables. Which ones 
did you eat today? Which vegetables 
do we eat raw? List and discuss. 
Why should vegetables and fruits be 
washed before using? How does mother 
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prepare the different kinds of vege- 
tables? (Avoid fried foods.) Which 
are the very best vegetables for us to 
eat? (Leafy.) How can we learn to 
eat more kinds of vegetables? How 
do vegetables help us? What would 
happen to us if we did not eat any 
vegetables? What would happen to 
our automobiles if we did not give 
them the right kind of food and drink? 
How does mother prepare for the sea- 
sons in which we cannot get fresh 
vegetables so easily? What vegetables 
do the different animals eat? What 
do you think would happen to the cow 
or the pig if we did not give it the 
right kind of food? 


Fruits: Have an exhibit of real 
choice fruits. List and discuss as 
above. Include a discussion about 
berries. 


Discuss a good breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, using as many home- 
grown products as possible. Discuss 
good eating habits and table manners. 
Dramatize a family meal time. 


3. Things to Do. 


Make the hay field, the corn field, 
etc., on the sand table. Put some 


wy TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 

ing, grinding, and heat treating to 

insure a high-grade pair of scissors 

that will holda lasting cutting edge 

and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 


cutting scissor. 


Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


hay in the mow. Make the silo and 
the crib for storing the corn. If 
possible, watch a farmer making silage 
for the silo. Make some silage for 
the class silo for use as food for the 
cattle in winter. Make necessary 
farm trucks, wagons, reapers, for the 
sand table. Collect corn products for 
an exhibit at school. 

Read and discuss poems and stories 
about vegetables. Cook and serve a 
vegetable that is good. Serve a salad 
that is good. During the spring and 
summer have a garden of your own 
and raise vegetables. Can some to- 
matoes for use in the winter. 

Make vegetables and fruits for 
the sand table. Make clay models 
or pictures of vegetables and fruits 
for a road-side stand or market. 
Play having a road-stand or mar- 
ket. Buy and sell ‘vegetables and 
fruits. Make toy money and use it. 
Play having a cafeteria with raw and 
cooked fruits and vegetables to sell, 
using real food pictures or models. 
Select a good lunch. Pay for it with 
toy money. 

Look at seed catalogs and cut out 
pictures, vegetables and fruits for the 
picture dictionary chart. Learn to 
recognize, read, write, and spell the 


Like magic!— 


ink! 


names of the common vegetables and 
fruits. Make attractive health posters 
which would help other boys and girls 
to use more milk, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Make individual charts; ‘‘Veg- 
etables I like.” John should receive 
commendation when he is able to add 
new vegetables to his chart. Double 
credit is due if the vegetable happens 
to be one of the leafy ones. Make 
vegetables and fruits for the cafeteria. 
Select good menus. 

Continue working on farm booklets. 
Write stories, poems, riddles, and il- 
lustrate. Group or individual book- 
lets may be made according to chil- 
dren’s interests: e.g., Corn and Its 
Uses; My Food Garden; Leafy Vege- 
tables are Best; A Tomato Farm; 
Apple Orchard; Our Vegetable Friends; 
Fruits I Like; Canned Foods; Our 
Cafeteria; Our Road-side Stand; Our 
Farm Poems; Our Riddle Book. 

Continue drawing or painting the 
farm frieze or movie. Make menu 
charts including prices. Make charts 
showing a good breakfast, a good 
lunch. 

Practice good eating habits and 
table manners at the school lunch 
period. Let children take turns, ask- 
ing a blessing and acting as host or 


BRADLEY’S CLEA-RITE INK TABLETS 


turns water—hot or cold—into highest grade writing 
One tablet makes a quart of 
black in color, of smooth-flowing consistency, clean and 
non-fading. The box of four tablets, as illustrated, makes 
one gallon of ink—the most economical and the most satis- 
factory writing fluid you have ever used. The tablets will 
keep indefinitely—the last tablet, even though used a year 
later, will make the same full body ink. 


ink, deep blue- 


8491-B Clea-Rite Ink Tablets—Four quart-size tablets in a 
box, making one gallon of finest blue-black ink. 


Complete lines for Perbox, 90.40 
8493-B Clea-Rite Junior box of eight smaller-size tablets, 
the school supply each making one pint of blue-black ink. Per box, .40 
trade. 
CLEA-RITE RED INK TABLETS 
i i i i i ter. ight int ets in 
Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors tr Ae age ved in water 1g pin Per ~F $1.00 
8491-R Four tablets, each making one quart of red ax” ‘ ‘a 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. wie, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
FAMOUS SINCB 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249-53 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE INSTR TOR 


THE BEST CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 
FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


@ IT presents the newest and best 
teaching mitbeds and materials based on the 
current classroom activities of successful teach- 
ers and the results of research and experiment 


conducted by leaders in the field of elementary 
education. 


ONE ¢ 


YEAR 
TWO 


TEN ISSUES 
@ IT is delivered early—each issue in 


PER YEAR.-- 
subscriber’s hands by the middle of the pre- SEPTEMBER 
ceding month. THRU JUNE 


@ IT supplies fully 50% more teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magazine— 
more for the Primary grades and more for the 
{ntermediate and Upper grades. Its pages are 
at least 50% larger than the pages of other 
teachers’ magazines, permitting larger designs 
and illustrations and better presentation of all 
material. 


@ IT tells what to do, 
how to do, and furnishes ready- 
to-use material with which to do. 
There are stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs and music, games, 
things to do and make, lesson 
plans, projects, units of work, 
test material of all kinds, and 
many other teaching helps. 


@ IT provides a large amount of handwork material, in- 
cluding designs for posters, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc., and reproductions of work actually done by pupils. 


The 1933-34 
INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


for only 20¢ additional 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages and cover 
YEARBOOK —size 7x10 inches) is filled with the newest ready- 


@ IT furnishes ten large full-color reproductions of famous 


paintings during the year with complete material for class study. 


@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue. This 
presents effectively and beautifully, on india-tinted paper, visual 
aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., for all grades. 
In this section, during the year, are included several full-page 
posters in color. Many other illustrations, selected for their in- 
terest to children and value for class use, appear in each issue. 


@ IT has several pages of entertainment material every 
month consisting of plays, pageants, exercises, verse, music, 
dances, and special-day programs. Also a page of ideas for school 
parties with descriptions of games, favors, decorations, etc. 


@ IT carries helpful and informative departments: The 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club Exchange); Teacher 
Aids from the U. S. Government; Answers to Queries; New 
Books; Travel. 


@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superintendents, 
principals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, teachers 
of training classes, and educators generally. More teachers sub- 
scribe for it than for any other classroom magazine. To them it 
is a source of help and inspiration . . . a guide that gives variety 
and vitality to their daily teaching programs. Send in your sub- 
scription now. Be sure to include the INSTRUCTOR YEAR- 
BOOK. Pay later if more convenient. Use order blank at right. 


A OWEN PUBLISHING CO, DANSVILLA, 


| 


A.C,—Oct, 


to-use classroom material for Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, 
Elementary Science, and Health. There are tests 
of all kinds (with answers), stories with questions, 
arithmetic problems and games, 16 full-page post- 
ers, 8 blackboard decorations, etc. Provides for 
all the grades. Contains all new material never 
before published. 

The INSTRUCTOR YEAR- 
BOOK is notsold alone but 
it may be added to any or- 
der which includes the IN- 
STRUCTOR for only 20 cents. 


Sth If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September, 
1933 number for {[_]1 year, $2.00; () 2 years, $3.00. 


for 20 cents additional. (Not sold alone.) 
Also send me magazines beginning with September, as follows: 


[_]Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
a 


Thrifty Clubbing Offers with Other Magazines Jf 


I am enclosing $................ herewith. 

The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) —_—| The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) } I agree to pay $................ not later than November 5, 1933. 
with Nature Magazine ($3.00)........... $4.25 | with Correct English ($2.50)............... $3.65 Name ; 
with The Pathfinder ($1.00)............... 2.75 | with Child Life ($3.00) 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)... 3.35 Good Housekeeping ($2.50) ...... 4.35 
with Reader's Digest ($3.00) .............. 4.25 | with McCall's Magazine ($1.00) ......... 2. 8s 
with Junior Home Magazine ($2.50)... 3.75 | with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00) .. 

NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years, add $1.00 to prices oe RE ee 
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hostess. Have the children ask to be 
excused when finished. All should 
sit still for fifteen or twenty minutes 
and visit sociably. 

Prepare a short verse or song of 
thanks to be given before meal time 
at home or at school. 

Look in reference books, readers, 
etc., for information about corn, fruits, 
and vegetables. Find out what the 
health book tells us about the food we 
should eat to keep us healthy and 
strong. Ask the nurse or the doctor 
to tell the class about the vegetables 
and fruits that are good for us. 


A Third Grade Studies Milk 
(Continued from page 9) 


c. On the blackboard draw as many 
pint bottles of milk as you would need 
to equal two quart bottles. 


2. Multiple-Choice. 


Draw a line under the right answer: 

(1) Milking pails should have (com- 
pletely closed tops, completely open 
tops, partly closed tops). 

(2) Heating milk to kill germs is 
called (fermentation, pasteurization, 
evaporation). 


NEED THESE! 


FIRST AIDS to 
REPRESENTATION 


3. Completion. 


a. Fill in the blanks below with the 
right words: 

(1) Six pints make —quarts. 

(2) A pint is of a quart. 

(3) One pint, two pints, and five 
pints are the same as —quarts. 

(4) Nell drinks one, Jack two, and 
Robert three pints of milk each day. 
Altogether they drink—————quarts of 
milk. 

b. Below is a list of articles, some of 
which can be measured by the pint or 
quart. Write in the blank space on 
the right the names of those things 
which can be measured in this way: 
lemons eggs lard 
lace milk ice cream 
tea oats candy 
cookies meat raw apples 
vinegar potatoes sugar 
cloth oranges cream 
butter cheese bread 


Since the home room was too 
small for an assembly to which many 
guests could be invited, the children 
decided to give a program for their 
mothers and friends in the Little 
Theater of the University. The nec- 


Dutcn VILLAGE 
CuT- 


HIS series of straight line 
picture cut-outs on white 
Bristol board contains 8 sheets 
of outline designs—three to 
seven cut-outs to a sheet— 
featuring the life and the 
habits of Holland Dutch. 


Unique, interesting and educationally correct 
for the purpose of studying Holland. 


Can be fitted into Dutch project, used on sand- 


essary qualifications for a good an- 
nouncer were discussed pro and con 
before the group finally made a choice. 
The entire program was planned in a 
group meeting. It consisted of songs 
learned by the class, reproduction and 
dramatization of some stories pre- 
viously read, two-minute talks on 
points learned on the dairy and 
creamery trips, and reading of original 
stories, poems, and riddles. After the 
program was over, the guests were 
proudly escorted over to the home 
room in the training school where the 
children’s scrap-books, wall charts, 
individual posters, and dairy floor-plan 
were on exhibit. Refreshments of 
bread-and-butter sandwiches and milk 
were served. The butter had been 
churned, washed, and salted by the 
pupils on the previous day. Each 
guest was presented with a copy of the 
home-room newspaper whose columns 
were devoted largely to the milk unit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. TEACHER’S REFERENCES 
A. Subject Matter. 
Encyclopedia. 
Government bulletins on milk. 
Magazines such as The Couniry 
Gentleman and Hoard’s Dairyman. 


ERE are 22 diagramatic charts, 8” x 10'4” in size, which 


you will find most timesaving and helpful in teaching the theory 
and principles of curvilinear and rectilinear perspective. Each 
of the 22 charts is completely explained by a loose-leaf reference 
sheet which accompanies it. The charts may be used in place 
of a textbook, and should serve as models for the students. {[Pre- 
sented in a simple, concise, attention-compelling way, these 
charts cannot help but encourage your classes with the pleasure 
of achievement. You will find that they save your time and con- 
tribute greatly to the value of your work. [Try teaching per- 
spective this efficient way. The complete set of charts costs but 
60 cents, postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


table work and gives an accurate idea of the dress, 
customs, industries, etc., of the Netherlands. 


Cut-out figures contain windmills, figures 


dressed in native Dutch costumes, houses, trees, 
geese, cows, etc. 


Complete directions for cut-out, coloring and 
instructions on how to mount them so they stand 
upright are contained with each set. 
chart. 


Also a color 
Price 60c postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Classroom Teacher, III, p. 12; IV, 
p. 480; V, p. 55. 

Richardson, Frank Howard. ‘‘Milk,”’ 
American Childhood, September, 1929, 
p. 8. 


B. Methods. 

Day, Mrs. W. R. ‘“‘A Third-Grade 
Project in Dairying,’ American 
Childhood, June, 1927, p. 40. 

Neibemyer, Marie. ‘‘ Milk—An Ac- 
tivity for Third Grade,’’ Modern Edu- 
cation, April, 1930, -p. 32. 

Stevens, Marion Paine. The Activi- 
ties Curriculum in the Primary Grades, 
D. C. Heath and Company, New York, 
1931, pp. 324-328. 

Storm, Grace E. The Social Studies 
in the Primary Grades, Lyons and 
Carnahan, New York, 1931, pp. 184- 
220. 

Wright, Lulu E., and Coffin, Re- 
becca J. ‘‘ The Functioning of an Activ- 
ity Program,” American Childhood, 
January, 1929, p. 11. 


II. CHILDREN’S REFERENCES 
A. Subject Matter. 

Carpenter, Frank. How the World 
is Fed, American Book Company, 
Chicago, 1923, pp. 107-126. 

Carpenter, Frank. The Foods We 


Eat, American Book Company, pp. 
46-59. 

Chamberlain, James F. How We 
Are Fed, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1930, pp. 43-57. 

Hardy, Marjorie. Best Stories, 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1927, pp. 230-238. 

Suzzalo, Henry, and Others. Fact 
and Story Readers, Book Three, Ameri- 
can Book Company, pp. 108-115. 


B. Stories for Enjoyment. 


Cederburg, Hanna. ‘‘The Boy Who 
Didn’t Like Milk,” Primary Education- 
Popular Educator, Vol. XLV1, March, 
1929, p. 540. 

Gates, Arthur I., and Huber, Marion 
B. Work-Play Books, Book Three, The 
Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. 39-41. 

Noyes, Gertrude. ‘‘The Story the 
Milk Told Me,” Stone’s Silent Reading, 
Book Three, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York, 1925, pp. 180-184. 

Lindsay, Maud. ‘‘Grandmother’s 
Churn,” Elson Basic Readers, Book 
Three, Scott, Foresman and C ompany, 
New York, 1931, p. 130. 

Pennell, Mary, and Cusack, Alice. 
The Children’s Own Readers, Book 
Three, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
pp. 213-224. 


Some primary authorities 
prescribe, for that ever- 
so-important first step in 
writing, the Eagle 
ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of 
wood and its large, soft 
lead. 
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a TEST is 


indicated 


And 
still other 
authorities advocate 
the ALPHA for the first step, 


followed by the PRACTICE as a 
step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample of both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, NEW YORK 


C. Poems. 

Morley, Christopher. ‘‘The Milk- 
man,” Elson Basic Readers, Book 
Three, p. 159. 

Stevenson, Robert L. ‘‘The Cow,”’ 


Child’s Garden of Verses, p. 56. 


D. Songs. 

McConathy, Osborne and Others. 
The Music Hour, Second Book, Silver, 
Burdett, and Company, Newark, N. J., 
1928. 

a. ‘““The Dairy Maids,” p. 75. 

b. ‘The Gentle Milk Jug,” p. 90. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 33) 


awaited at the castle gate and Diego 
was entrusted to meet and bring back the 
roll of parchment the captain had sent. 

As Diego took the parchment from 
the messenger, he was tempted to 
unroll it and read the writing. Per- 
haps, he thought, these mariners had 
seen his father’s ships. How his heart 
ached for news of him. But he carried 
the message untouched to the throne, 
where it was opened and read. Such 
news! Diego Columbus listened, 
hardly able to keep from shouting. 
This is what was written upon the 
parchment: 


Other authorities prefer 
the Eagle PRACTICE 
pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood 
and slightly harder lead 
as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 
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Christopher Columbus, mariner, 
discovered a New World on October 
12, 1492. These islands beyond the 
Canaries are green at all seasons, 
blossoming and bearing fruit as in 
Spain, in May. There are groves 
everywhere and the nightingales sing 
in countless numbers. We have found 
seven or eight different kinds of palm 
trees, different flavors of honey, moun- 
tains, plains, and fertile fields. 

‘But our great wonder is the na- 
tives. They are very well built with 
their handsome bodies and good faces. 
Their hair is almost as coarse as 
horses’ tails and short, and they wear 
it over the eyebrows, except a small 


quantity behind, which they wear | 


long and never cut. Some paint 
themselves blackish, and they are the 
color of the inhabitants of the Can- 
aries, neither black or white, and some 
paint themselves white or red, or any 
color they have, some all over the 
body and some only on the face. 

“I knew they were a people who 
would better be reached by love than 
by force. They came to the ship in 
canoes that were fashioned from the 
trunks of trees, like a long boat and 
all in one piece, forty or fifty feet long. 
They rowed with paddles, and if a 
boat turned over, these natives swam 
about it and baled it out with dry 
gourds which they carried in readiness. 
When they came aboard I gave them 
some red caps and some glass beads. 
They afterward came in their boats 
to the two ships where we were, 
bringing us cotton thread wound in 
balls, and spears, and many fruits, 
and they traded these with us for 
more glass beads and hawks’ bells. 

‘They seem to have no iron and 
carry no arms but wooden spears 
tipped with sharks’ teeth. I know 
they are not familiar with swords, for 
they cut themselves on mine when I 
showed it to their chief. Some had 
gold suspended from the nose by a 
ring, and they told me by motions 
that there is a land farther south 
where gold abounds and where a king 
has a vessel all of gold in which he 
sails. Dogs there are in plenty in 
their little villages, large mastiffs and 
what we would call lap-dogs, and the 
natives are very kind to them. 

“These people have laid aside all 
fear, none of them refusing anything 
they possess, and exhibiting great love 
towards all others, in preference to 
themselves.”’ 


Disco COLUMBUS’ father had dis- 
covered a New World! It was almost 
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PICTURE STUDY 


for the 
Elementary Grades 


ARTEXT PRINTS and JUNIORS 


The only large collection of color reproductions 
made exclusively from the original paintings. 


Write for free circular and sample 


ART EXTENSION PRESS 


Westport, Conn. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Teach 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Art as easily 


as other school subjects 


What other teachers say: 


“I have been especially impressed 
with illustrations showing the 
work of children in many schools 
of our country, and have found 
these most useful as illustrative 
material; also as suggestions for 
new projects in my classes.” 

ou Locxwoop, Murray, Ky. 
“T can’t begin to tell you in words 
what THe Scuoot Arts MaGazINnE 
has meant to me this year. It’s 
so good I just have to tell other 
teachers about it.” 
Grace GoopeELt, Flemington, N.J. 


“T cannot get along without 
Scnuoot Arts. It has been a 
treasure trove this hard year in 
unexpected ways.”’ 

Auice H. Brown, Waukesha, Wis. 
“T think Tae Scnoot Arts Mac- 
AZINE the finest and most practical 
of its kind I’ve ever found. There 
are more usable art suggestions 
and projects every year.” 

Erne. Haas, North Liberty, Ind. 


with successful art teaching ideas 
described and illustrated in 


The School ArtsMagazine 


You get help you can use—lessons and projects come 
direct to you from teachers who have worked them out 
in their own classes. These teachers meet problems 
like yours and tell you how to solve them successfully. 
More illustrations than reading—you see actual 
examples of what children can do—many of these ex- 
plain themselves so simply that you get the lesson idea 
at a glance. 

Sixty-four pages of teaching ideas in every issue— 
10 issues a year—one for each school month—in addi- 
tion 16 to 20 pages of interesting advertising on supplies, 
materials and books which help you do your work. 
What you receive. Ideas and illustrations on what 
has been done in cut-paper work, posters, lettering, 
sandtable work, crayon, pencil, pen and water color 
work, illustrating of stories and history, sometimes 
plays and puppet shows, handicrafts and holiday sug- 
gestions to fit the season—but no patterns. 

Your first issue is a special Century of Progress 
Number—read what five teachers found at the exposi- 
tion—articles and illustrations like these keep you up 
to date—if you want the Indian Issue write on coupon 
below—“‘begin with September.” 

Subscribe now—pay November 5, but to get this help 
for your immediate use sign and send the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Begin with Century of Progress Number 


Tue Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE 
321 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please start my subscription to THE ScHoo.t Arts 
MaGazin_E at once 

) Enclosed is $3.00 (outside U.S. A. $4.00) 

C] Send bill for $3.00, I will pay November 5, 1933 


Name...... 


Street ...... 


City or Town. 
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The Sherrick Duplicator 


$6.00 complete with ink and sponge. 
Two 9 x 14 inch copying surfaces. 
Ink absorbed—No scrubbing. 
Surfaces replaceable without melting. 


100 GOOD COPIES 


1 lb. $0.75 
1. 


Also Hecto raph Jelly { : 
2 Ib. 30 


(All supplies) 


The Sherrick Duplicater Company 
N. Hickory St. Scottdate, Pa. 


SPEECHES EXPERTLY 
PREPARED 

and promptly mailed for all Occasions 
and Events. Personal Service. No Dis- 
appointments. Send $3.00 for each 10 
minutes you want your speech or paper 
to occupy. Speakers’ ox agi Magazine 
Free six months with each order. 

THE SPEAKERS’ LIBRARY 
Takoma Park Washington, D. C. 


WE HAVE represented the MILTON Brap- 
LEY ComPANy in above territory for over a 
quarter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A,’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 
WORD 
STAMPS 

Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS bee 


HANS H. HELLESOE 
2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, Illinois 


BRADLEY'S Educational Helps 


A complete line of the best material available for 
educational purposes. 
Materials 


and Lang 
Number Work Sup: 
Water Colors and yons 
eens Materials and Art Supplies 


Kindergarten Materials 
a for our complete catalogue of Bradley School 
Mitton Bradley Company Springfield, Mass. 


too wonderful to believe. Even Diego, 
the page boy, was looked upon with 
admiration because he was the son of 
a great discoverer. Soon a triumph- 
ant procession came from the water 
front up the streets of Barcelona to 
the castle. Dark natives from San 
Salvador, Cuba, and Haiti, the Islands 
of our Bahama group \. hich Columbus 
had discovered, headed the procession. 
Then came sailors bearing great baskets 
of fruits, and with parrots perched on 
their shoulders. Last of all came 
Christopher Columbus, bringing as a 
gift to the King and Queen of Spain 
the new maps he had made showing 
that the world upon which they lived 
was round, and there was no danger 
of falling off if one voyaged into the 
horizon. 

Christopher Columbus was glad to 
see his son, the Little Admiral. In 
one of the ancient bits of writing which 
he left, he wrote of the boy, Diego. 
He said that in spite of his great de- 
sire to go with his father, Diego did 
not importune him when Columbus set 
sail on his first voyage. Ferdinand, the 
younger son of Columbus, accompanied 
his father on the fourth voyage to Amer- 
ica at the age of fifteen, but there always 
seemed to be duties for Diego at home 
in Spain. Yet it was Diego Columbus 
who was entrusted with all his father’s 
precious records and maps; he it was 
who took charge of the wealth that 
came to Columbus from his voyages 
of discovery. Because of Diego’s 
faithfulness in these trusts, we have 
learned nearly all that we know about 
his father’s voyages. 


The Kindergarten Prepares 
for Reading Sucess 


(Continued from page 15) 


More Signs of Spring 
bees 

butterflies 

violets 

apple blossoms 
Jenny Wren 


The children illustrated the chart 
with cut-paper work to make it more 


attractive and easier to read. The’ 


illustrating was, of course, done by 
the more mature group of children. 


11. Contact with smaller lettering or 
printing. 

a. Original stories dictated to 
teacher by a child, about a picture he 
has drawn. The child learns to read 
his story to his friends, then to the 


whole group, and may later take it 
home to read to his family. 

b. Valentine verses printed on type- 
writer. Children paste these on their 
valentines, learning to put them right 
side up and in many cases reading 
them and distinguishing differences in 
them. 

Dearest little friend of mine, 
Will you be my valentine? 


I love you, I love you, 
I love you so well, 
The sea full, the sky full, 
Could never half tell. 


As sure as the West wind 
Blows from the west, 
You are the one 
That I love best. 


c. Charts for checking achievement 
or for motivating certain kinds of 
behavior. 


Captains 
Week Fountain | | 
__March 1 | John | Barney 
| March 8 | Dale Albert | 
Gifts 
Name i For Mother | For F ather| 
Jean | __ bowl | 
| Marjorie | _ pillow | 
Bobby | ! 


The printed or lettered material 
suggested under heading 9, 10 and 11, 
might never be the same for any two 
groups of children, for the reason that 
it should always be the result of some 
particular need, which the alert 
teacher must be quick to sense. Dr. 
Horn’s suggestion that “growth in 
arithmetical ability may be best facili- 
tated by the judicious emphasis of the 
number aspects of a rich activity 
program,” applies equally well to 
reading. If reading experiences are 
to be really vital they should grow 
naturally out of common situations. 
The gift chart reproduced here proved 
to be an aid to both teacher and 
pupils in checking on what had been 
accomplished and in planning future 
work. It was placed in a low conspic- 
uous place where children could con- 
sult it at will. Again, the typewritten 
valentine verses grew out of a need. 
A few of the children could letter ‘‘I 
love you” or “Be my Valentine,” 
but the majority could not and those 
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who could, of course, used such large 
letters that it was difficult to make 
their valentines dainty. The children 
realized that a message was an essen- 
tial part of a good valentine, so the 
valentine verses, presented at a certdin 
point in the children’s work, were to 
the children another necessary 
material. 
A second article by Miss Burke on the 
subject of reading readiness in the kin- 
dergarten will be published in an 
early issue.—THE EDITOR. 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 19) 


time you stamp the cube on to the 
surface you are decorating. 


Ti: candle-holder arrangement 
described ‘in this issue will serve well 
for Thanksgiving, or later for Christ- 
mas table decoration. The illustra- 
tion should offer many ideas for other 
designs equally attractive. 

The wooden base of the candle- 
holder is cut from packing-box wood, 
or wood about % or 3% inch thick. 
The base may be long and narrow, as 
illustrated, or square or circular. 

Make your design simple so that 


the edges will not be too intricate to 
cut out. It would be well to design 
flowers so that the centers will be the 
size of a candle. Or they may be a 


little larger, in which case you can 


glue on a circular base of thin wood 


first and place your candle on top of 


that, A. Section A is cut from %-inch 
wood or cigar-box wood. ‘The size of 
the diameter may vary to suit the size 
of the candles. 

Trace your design on the wood and 
cut out carefully. Glue or nail small 
discs, A, into place if you desire to 
have these. Drive a long thin nail 
from the base through each flower 
center, D. 

If you intend to use very large 
candles, and your base is not wide 
enough to allow it to rest safely upon 
the table, it would be wise to add a 
cross-piece under the base at each end. 
This need not extend more than shown, 
E. It can be cut plain, or so as to 
represent leaves like those about your 
flowers. Sandpaper all parts smooth 
and then paint. 

The base should be very deep green, 
and all other colors gay and bright. 
The painting may be done in tube 
oil colors. When dry, finish with a 
coat of white shellac or varnish. 


ney MEMO. TO PRIMARY TEACHERS: 


The painting may also be done in 
enamel colors. Mix white household 
enamel with tube oil colors for all 
enamel tints desired. Enamel paint- 
ing needs no other finish. 

To make the candles secure on the 
nails, heat the nails by holding a 
lighted match against them. When 
quite hot, force the candle down on 
the nails. 

Mix colors and clean brushes with 
gasoline or turpentine. Be sure to 
keep all paint cloths in an open tin 
bucket to prevent fire. 


The Editor’s Page 
(Continued from page 18) 


one from Gary, Indiana, ‘Shadow 
Pictures for Book Week,’ tested and 
found successful. Gary has made audi- 
torium work a vital link between home 
and school and a means of socializing 
within the school itself. 

We hope that our readers are making 
good use of Alice Hanthorn’s valuable 
work sheets, which are being developed 
this year through the subject of 
“Temporary and Permanent Homes.” 
With Miss Tessin’s illustrations, and 
the uniform size of the sheets as we 
publish them, mimeographed copies 


a in handwriting follows the use of these special pencils 


designed for beginners: 


1 Dixon BEGINNERS’ 308 


2 Dixon LADDIE 304 


3 Dixon SPECIAL BLACK 312 ae 


I 


School Bureau - 


OPA 


This cut shows 
308 diameter 


This cut shows 


304 diameter 


This cut shows 
312 diameter 


All School Supply Houses carry them 


COMPANY 


JERSEY .CITY, NEW JERSEY 


OCTOBER, 1933 
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GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 
an w price. 


hain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 


Cores Work $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


EVERY TEACHER NEEDS IT 


‘opyright Booklet “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion,” including 
Crees of omen, points to keep in mind when making apemeeien. 15 points on 
which the success or failure of a teacher depends and a mmary of 2000 roy as Seal 
school executives in 26 states. Price (Stamps AND LIBRARY 
Stateme nt from a Superintendent: ““Your pamphiet includes some of the best advi ryt yg HAVE 
clearly written and to the point, that I have ever read.” 


Card Sewing, $0.70. 


EVERY TEACHER, 
PRINCIPAL 


FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 
38th year. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
New classes now starting. 
Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


PERRY Kinder rgarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- | cosrect amewers which were checked 


ten, primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. 
Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ““Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAABLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses. University Credits 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery 
Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
NINETEENTH YEAR—1933-1934. Catalogue on application : 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Department E103 EVANSTON, ILL. 


Elementary courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through sixth 
grade. Comprehensive demonstration school. 
Attractive dormitory. Modern college build- 
ing. Spring term, February 5; Summer term, 
June 22. Catalog. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, frincipal ef the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 


70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


_ mixed order. 
_ 3’s, or whatever the table to be studied, 


could be made, or the whole series 
bound together as a helpful plan book. 

Thanksgiving stories and art work 
will make our November issue one to 
be anticipated and used. 


Something to Do 
(Continued from page 30) 


Drilling on the Multipli- 
cation Tables 


T. meet the difficulty of finding 
a variety of effective drill devices for 
the necessary but monotonous multi- 
plication tables, we worked out this 
simple method. Since it provided 
intensive practice for all members of 
the class at the same time, leaving no 
child an uninterested onlooker, seemed 
pleasurable rather than otherwise to 
the pupils, and was efficient in point 
of time used, I will pass it on. 
Every child was given a large ruled 


| sheet of paper, at the top of which he 


wrote the numbers from 0 to 10 in 
Then he wrote 9’s, or 


under each number: 


© 


Under these problems he wrote the 


for accuracy by the teacher, after 
which he folded the bottom of the 
paper up to the examples, covering 
the answers, and wrote the answers 
again on the fold. When he finished 
this, he was to compare the two sets 
of answers, correcting the second set 
from the first. Next, he cut off the 
second row of answers, folded up the 
paper again, and wrote them a third 
time, comparing as before and writing 
over any that might be missed The 
game was to see who could do this the 
most times in a given number of min- 
utes, with the fewest errors. 

The folding and cutting provided 
a motor relaxation which the children 
seemed to enjoy, and speed in the 
drill was a natural result because of the 
competition element. Of course, the 
usual defect of many drill devices again 
became apparent in this respect, that 
answers were often memorized after a 
few writings, thereby reducing the 
effectiveness of the drill. But this is 
largely overcome by changing the 
order of the numbers on different days, 
or after the answers have been written 
a given number of times. 

This plan is adaptable to other 
processes in arithmetic as well. 

RutH DANKENBRING, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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